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ECTURES ON ORNAMENTAL ART, by 
R. WORNUM, Esq., are delivered every MONDAY EVEN- 

ING, at Nine o’clock, and repeated every TUESDAY AFTER- 
NOUN. at Three o’el ck, at the DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE and 
ART, MARLBOROUGH HOUSE. 

Greece—5th and 6th December. 

Rome—12th and 13th December. 

Barly Christian and Byzantine Art—19th and 20th December. 

Romanesque and Saracenic Art—2nd and 3rd January. 

Farly Pointed Style—9th and 10th January. 

Gothic, Decorated—16th and 17th January. 

The Renaissance—23rd and 24th Jsnuary. 

The Cinque Cento—30th and 31st January. 

The Elizabethan and Louis Quatorze—6th and 7th February. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
HE COUNCIL WILL OPEN an EXHIBI- 


TION of PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES in the Rooms of 
the Society of British Artis's, Suffolk Street, on January Ist, 1853, 
and are now prepared to receive con ributions trom Exhibitors, to 
de directed to the Secretary, at the Gallery. 
Further information may be obtained from the Secretary. 


_ POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 
PATRON.—H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT. 

Lecture by Dr. BACHHOLFNER on Wilkins’s NEW PATENT 
UNIVERSAL ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH, daily at Half- 
past Three, and on Tuesday and Thursday Evenings at 
Eight o'clock. 

lecture by J. H. PEPPER, Esq., on AGRICULTURAL CHE- 
MISTRY, caily at Two, and on Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday Evenings at Eight o‘clock. 

An ENTIRELY NEW HISTORICAL and MUSICAL LEC- 
TURE, il'ustrated with DISSOLVING SCENERY, entitled “ The 
Road, the River, and the Rail,” by J. E. CARPENTER, Esq. (the 
porular Author and Song Writer), as-isted by Miss Blanche Younge, 
who will sing several new Songs and Ballads, written expressly 
for her by Mr. Carpenter, every evening, except Saturday, at Nine 
o'clock. 

Open Mornings and Evenings. Admission, 1s. 
Children under Ten years of age, Half-price. 


Me ALBERT SMITH’S MONT BLANC 
a will OPEN on Monday Evening, December éth. Statls can 
now be secured at the Box-Office every day between Ll and 4, 
without any additional charge. Egyptian Hall, Piccadi'ly. ‘ 
IGNOR GORDIGIANT’S ALBUM. for 1854 
is published this dav, beautifully bound, priee TOs. 64. It 
contains Ten »xquisite Ariette, Romanac,ariCanti Pepolari Tos- 
cana, formitig the most recherché musical present of the se .son. 
Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles Street. To be had postage free. 


HE HANDSOMEST CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS in MUSIC that have appeared. Prepared ex- 
pressly for this on in gold enamel covers, gilt edges. A new 
and beautiful edition of the following Operas:—La Sonnambula, 
price 5s.; Norma, 5s.; Lucrezia Borzia, 5s.; and Don Giovanni, 6s, 
For the Pianoforte Solo without Words. These Operas are far 
more valuable, inte esting, and attractive than the ephemeral 
works produced to last for one season on'y. 
Suosey and sons, 28, Holies Street. 


UTVOYE and Co., 154, Regent Street, 
Jewellers, Dressing-Case Makers, &c., desire the inspection 
ofthe nobility, gentry, and public to their new and elegant Stock, 
comprising every nove!ty for use and ornament. Gold watches, 
four holes jewe:led, horizontal escapements, warranted, £1 4s. 
Silver watches, £2 10s. Solid gold chains, of their own manufac- 
ture, sold at per oz.,and the fashion only charged. The gold in 
the chains and in all articles of jewellery guaranteed, and re-pur- 
chased at the price charged. Splendid new assortment of brace- 
lets, rings, &c., designed expressly for them by native and foreign 
artists. Every description of plate or jewellery purchased for cash 
or taken in exchange. 


\ JESTERTON’S ENGLISH and FOREIGN 

LIBRARY, Hyde Park Corner. This Library is unsur- 
passed by any other for the abundance of its supplies of Looks and 
the moderate scale of its Subscriptions. 

Every new English and French Work adapted for circulation is 
added on the day of publication, in numbers of copies limited only 
by the demand for them. 

A daily exchange of Books can be had by Subscribers. 
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Now ready, gratis and post free, ; 
A LIST of the principal New Works and New 
& Editions recently added to MUDIE’S Select Library. Also, 
alist of surplus copies of recent works withdriwn from circulation, 
and offered to Librarians and others at greatly reduced prices for 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 510, New Oxford Street. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS, 
AL THE BEST NEW BOOKS may be had 
in succession from MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, by every 
Subscriber of One Guinea per Annum, and by all First-class 
Country Subscribers of Two Guineas and upwards. 
Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 
Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street. 








IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS. 


OPE AND ©CO., Publishers, 16, Great 
Marlborough Street, London, have resolved to Charge no 
Commission for Publishing Works Printed by them until the Aa- 
thor has been refunded his original Outlay. They would also state 
it they Priat in the First Style greatly under the Usual Charges 
While their Publishing Arrangements cnable them to promote the 


Anterest of all Works entrusted to their charge. Estimates and 


Particular furnished gratuitously in course of post. 





GEOLOGICAL SURVEY AND MUSEUM OF PRACTICAL 
GEOLOGY, WITH TRADE PRICES. 

Just published, in 4to, with 10 Plates, price to the Trade, 2s. 6d.; 
or in 8vo, price to the Trade, 1s. 8d. 
PIGCEES AND DESCRIPTIONS illustrative 

of BRITISH ORGANIC REMAINS; the Seventh Decade ; 

Forming a portion of the Memoirs of the Geological Survey, and 

published by Order of the Lords Commissioners of H.M. Treasury. 
Lately published, 


1. BRITISH ORGANIC REMAINS, Figures 
and Descriptions illustrative of ; forming a portion of the Memoirs 
of the Geo'ogical Survey. Decades I. to LV. with 10 plates each ; 
and Decade VI. with 11 plates. Royal 8vo, price 1s. 8d.; and in 
royal 4to, Us. 6d. each Part. 

*,* Other Decades are in the press. 


2, MEMOIRS OF THE GEOLOGICAL 
Survey of Great Britain, and of the Museum of Economic Geology 
in Lo don. Vols I. and II. in royal 8vo. Vol. I. with Woodcuts, 
and 9 large Plates (7 coloured), i4s. cloth; Vol. IL. in 2 thick 
Parts, with 63 Plates (3 coloured) and numerous Woodcuts, 2s. 
cloth, or i4s. each Part. 

3. SIR HENRY DE LA BECHE’S RE- 
port on the Geology of Cornwail, Devon, and West Somerset. 
8vo, price 10s cloth ‘ 

4, CAPTAIN PORTLOCK’S. REPORT ON 


the Geology of the County of Londonderry, and of parts of ‘Tyrone 
and Fermanagh. §8vo, price 18s. cloth. 


5. PROFESSOR PHILLIPS’S FIGURES 
and Descriptions of the Palwozoic Fossils of Cornwall, Devon, and 
West Somerset. 8vo, price 6s. cloth. : 


6. RECORDS of THE SCHOOL of MINES 
and of Science applied to the Arts. Vol I Part I :—Inaugural 
and Introductory Lectures. Royal 8vo, price Is. . 


7. RECORDS of THE SCHOOL of MINES 


and of Science applied to the Arts. Vol. I. Part I1.:—On the 
Geology of the South Staffordshire Coalfield. Royal 8vo, price 
Is, 8d. 3 


Tn course of publication, 


8. THE GEOLOGICAL MAPS and HORI- 
ZONTAL and Vertical Sectiors o: the Geological Survey of the 
Unite» Kingdom, coioured under the snperintendence of Sir H. T. 
DE LA BECHE, C.B., F.R.S., Lirector-General of the Survey. 

London: Published for Her Majes y's Stationery  ffice, by 

* Messrs. Longmay, Brown, Green, aud Longmans, 





PRESENT BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
MYHE YOUNG VOYAGEURS; or, Adven- 


tures in the FUR COUNTRIES of the FAR NORTH. By 
Capt. MAYNE REID, Author of “‘ The Boy-Humers,’ &. With 
Twelve Lillustrations by Wittiam Hanvex. Feap. 7s. cloth. 


HE DESERT HOME; or, the ENGLISH 
FAMILY ROBINSOS. By Capt. MAYNE KEID.. W th 
Twelve illustrations by Wittiam Harvey. Third Edition. Feap. 
7s. cloth. 
HE BOY-HUNTERS; or, Adventures in 
SEARCH of a WHITE BUFFALO. By Capt. MAYNE 
REID. With Twelve Illustrations by Wittiam Harvey. Third 
Edition. Feap. 7s. cloth. 


{OOT-PRINTS OF FAMOUS MEN. Bio- 

graphy for Boys. By J. G. EDGAR, Author of “ The Boy- 

hood of Great Men.” With Eight Illustrations by Binxer Fosren. 
Feap. 3s. 6d cloth. 


"YHE BOYHOOD OF GREAT MEN. By 
J.G. EDGAR. With Eight Engrayings by Biaxer Foster. 
Second Edition. Feap. 3s. 6d. cloth. 
TXHE BOAT and the CARAVAN. A Family 
Tour through Egypt and Syria. With Engravings. Fifth 
Edition. Feap. 7s. cloth. 


pamcus MAGIC. New Edition, revised 


and enlarged, with the addition of several Tricks from the 
Performances of Messrs. Houdin, Robin, &c. 4s. 6d. cloth. 


‘THE BOY’S OWN BOOK. A complete En- 
cyclopedia of all the Diversions -Athletic, Scientific, and 

Recreative—of Boyhood and Youth. New Edition, greatly en- 

larged, with numerous additional Engravings. 8s. 6d. cloth. 


OBINSON CRUSOE. Reprinted (with an- 
tique Type) from the Original Edition. With Illustrations 
by Storwarp. 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth. 
David Bogue, Fleet Street. 


AMUSEMENT for WINTER EVENINGS. 
ROUND GAMES FOR ALL PARTIES. A 


Collection of the greatest variety of 'amily Amusewents for 
the Fireside or Picnic. Games of Action, Games of Memory, Catch 
Games, Games requiring the Exercise of Fancy, Intelligence, and 
Imagination, Directions for crying Forfeits, &c. With LIllustra- 
tions. 5s. cloth gilt. 

CTING CHARADES; or, Deeds not Words, 

A Christmas Game to make a Long Evening Short. By the 
KROTHERS MAYHEW. New Edition, Profusely Illustrated, 
5s. cloth. 

A CRACKER BON-BON for CHRISTMAS 

PARTIES; consisting of Christmas Pieces for Priva e 
Representation, and other Seasonable Matter. in Prose and Verse. 
By ROBERT B. BROUGH. Illustrated by Hine, $s, Cd. cloth. 

David Bogue, Fleet street. 








Just published, in 8vo, price 7s. cloth, 


N INTRODUCTION to the ELEMENTS 
of PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY. By JAMES R. CHRISTIE, 
F.R.S., First Mathematical Master at the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





Tn the press, 
HISTORY OF THE FRENCH PROTES- 
‘TANT REFUGEES, from the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes to the Present Time. By CHARLES WEISS, Professor 
of History at the Lycée B rte. T lated, with the assist- 


ance of the Author, by Frederick Hardman, Esq. 
W. Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
EFINITIONS in POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
By the late Rev. T. R. MALTHUS. A New Edition, with 
a Preface, Notes, and Supplementary Remarks, by John Cazenove. 


Price 3s. 6d. 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., Stationers’ Court. 











Just published, post 8vo, cloth, price 10s 
HE SPIRIT OF THE BIBLE; or, The 
Nature and Value of the Jewish and Chri-tian Scriptures 
Discriminated, in an Analysis of their several Books. By EDWARD 
HIGGINSON, 
London: E. S. Whitfield, 178, Strand. 





Just ready, 32mo, price 4d. each, 


THE TREE OF LIFE, bearing Twelve manner 
of Fruits, and yielding its fruitevery month. Parts I. & II. 
Blackader and Co., 13, Paternoster Row. 





In 18mo, price Is. 6d. cloth, gilt edges, (or Is. sewed). 


NREAT TRUTHS FOR THOUGHTFUL 
HOURS. No.I. The Grand Discovery; or, the Fatherhood 
of God. By the Rev. GEORGE GILFILLAN, Dundee. 
Blackader and Co., '3, Paternoster Row. 





TEGG’S CHRONOLOGY. 
In One handsom Volume, post 8vo. cloth, price 9s. 


EGG’S DICTIONARY of CHRONOLOGY; 

or, Historical and Statistical Re ister, from the Birth af 

Christ to the Peesent Time... Fifth Edition, Revised and Improved. 
London: William Tegg aad Co., 55, Queen Street, Cheapside. 





Now ready, Second Edttion, in crown §vo, price 4s. cloth, 


HE BOOK AND.ITS STORY: a Narrative 
for the Young. On e¢easion of the Jubilee of the British 
and Foreign Bibe-Soeiety. By L. N.R. With an Introductory 
Preface by the Rev. T. PHILLIPS, Jubilee Secretary. With an 
engraved Frontigpiece and numerous Illustrative Woodeuts. 
London: Samu | Bagster and Sons, 15, Paternoster Row. 


—f- 





This day is published, 


db EMPHATIC NEW TESTAMENT 
(Acts to Reveiations), pri¢e 6s. Gd.; also the complete Work, 
price 12s. 6d. By JOHN TAYLOR. 

““The Editor has found numerous doubts removed from his own 
mind, by the restoration of ihe most ancient Text, and by observ- 
ing the prominence given to those words in Eng:ish which are the 
exponents of equally prominent words in Greek, when the latter 
are fully represented ; and he trusts that the same means will be 
effeciual in assisting every English reader to determine for him- 
self what are the genuine words of Scripture, and what is the 
peculiar sense in which, a8 regards Emyhasis, they ought to be 
understood.” 

London: Samuel Bagster and Sons, 15, Paternoster Row. 





THE COMPLETE WORKS OF DR. YOUNG. 
Just published, in 2 vols. royal 18mo, price 10s., cambrie. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS, POETRY AND 
Prose, of the Rev. Edward Young, LL.D., formerly Rector 
of Welwyn, Hertfordshire, &c. Revised and collated with the 
earlies’ Editions ‘To which is prefixed, a Life of the Author, by 
John Doran, LL.D. With 8 Illustrations on Steel, and a Portrait. 
Besides the restored dedications and Prefaces, and some mipor 
pieces, this edition contains fourteca productions of our author in 
Poetry and Prose, which have never been comprised in any edition 
since that of Isaac Reed, Esq., 1778. Among these may be men- 
tioned, The True Estimate of Human Life, Conjectures on Original 
Composition, and The Reverence due to Government. 
London: William Tegg and Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside. 





BONNYCASTLE’S GEOMETRY AND MENSURATION, 
12mo, roan, price 4s. 6d. 
ONNYCASTLE’S INTRODUCTION TO 
PRACTICAL GEOMETRY AND MENSURATION. Re- 
vised and improved by the Rev. E.C. TYSON, M.A. With an 
Appendix, containing a full Investigation of all the Rules used in 
the Work. A New Edition. By W. RUTHERFORD, LL.D., 
F.R.A.S., Royal Military College, Woolwich. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
New Editions, revised by Dr. Rutherford. 

A KEY TO THE INTRODUCTION TO 
MENSURATION. 12mo, roan, price 5s. 6d. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO ALGEBRA. 
Designed for the Use of Schools, &c. 12mo, roan, price 4s. 

KEY tothe INTRODUCTION to ALGEBRA, 
12mo, roan, price 4s. 6d. 

THE SCHOLAR’S GUIDE TO ARITHME- 
TIC, with Notes containing the Proof of each Rule, &c. 12mo, 
roan, price 3s. 6d. 

KEY TO THE GUIDE to ARITHMETIC. 
Designed for the Use of Teachers. 12mo, roan, price 4s. 6d. 

London; William Tegg and Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside. 
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: \ 6 es 
BELLOT TESTIMONIAL’ FUND 
4 e 
NAMES OF SUBSCRIBERS. 

£2ad. £ s. d. £ a. d. € &é 
Sir Roderick Impey Murchison, Davis, Sir J. F., Bart., F.R.S. - & O O| Hughes Hughes, W. ihc cescantenees 1 1 0] Pyny, Major-Gen. Sir Henry........, 500 
D.C.L., M.A., F.R.S., Vice-Pres, DOING, Wg ONS. oo. scssesesssescs 5 0 0} Hurry, Edward, Esq. . 1 1 Of Radstock, Rear-Adm. Lord; CB.... 330 
R.G.S., Chairman .... ... 25 0 0} Denman, Capt. the Hon. J., R.N.... 2 0 0 Hutchinson, Col. H..... 1 0 0} Ramsden, Frank, Esq. 100 
Aberdeen, the Earl of, K. T, "ERS. 25 0 0 Devonshire, Duke of ........... .2 00 Hutchinson, V0 Ge : ee I @ 8 ay Henry, Esq., RN. » £06 
Acland, Sir Thos. Dyke, Bart., M.P., Dickinson, F. H., Esq. 10 8 | Ick, Rev. W. R., Syglesthorpe ...... a a1 SS SPR « $68 
5. 5 0 0} Dilke, C. abe drmey Esq. » 55 0] Inglefield, Capt. E. A, RN. F.R.S. 5 0 0 Sweeonanl of Seamen « ee 
Addington, H. U 5 0 0O| Dilke, C. W., Esq. ..... «1 BNO Inglis, Sir R. H., Bart. M. P,F.RS. 5 0 O| Renouard, Rev. G.C., BD. wu. 100 
Aitchison, Capt. ........... 3 3 0} Dobinson, Wm., Esq. .. - 1 1 © | Irving, Dr. E. G, RN. . O 5 O} Renwick, Mr. (Phenix) . 010 0 
Alston, Mr. i: H. (Phen 2 0 0} Douglas, J. Stoddart, Esq - 10 10 0 | Irving, Thos. Esq. . 0 5 Of Rich, Commr. H,, R.N, .. rae Oe gy | 
Angerstein, Col. J. J. W. 5 0 0} Douglas, Col. Monteith, C.B - 20 0 0 | Jesse, Captain 13246 Richards, Mr. (Phanis).. - 160 
Anonymous, Lianelly, per Dover, J. W., Esq. ........ .« 5 0 O| Johnstone, Salone George 1 1 0} Rodger, W., Esq. .. io eae 
newspaper . sesesseseaessseeseeeee LO 0} Downe, The Viscount .. ou MOO: OR MIB ES ne, Sovsecctactases 10 Roget, Dr. P. M.,, F.Rs - EEO 
“Archer,” H. MS. Com. Strange Drake, Capt. John, R.N . £6 Kennedy, Wr m. Esq.,ofthe “Isabel” 5 0 0 Roscow, Commander we 168 
and the Gun- -room officers. One Drummond, Mr. (Phenix).. 010 0 Knudtzen, Gorgan, Esq................ 5 O O|}| Rous, Rear-Admiral the Hon. H. ei W090 

318 6| Duff Gordon and Co. ..... 2 2 0 | Laird, M‘Gregor, Esq....... 5 0 0 Royal Ariille ry (Non-commissioned 

Arrowsmith, John, Esq. 3 0 O| Duncombe, Hon. Ar., RN. ......... 5 0 O | Lansdowne, the — of aoa 28 Officers employed in Col, Sabine’s 
Austin, Capt. Horat 2 2 Oj} Dundas, the Right Hon. Sir David 5 0 0} Lee, Thomas, Eve. .... 100 office). One day’s pay . 2100 
Bacon, Thoma ET a: ek 110 Leigh, Right Hon. T, - 10 O Oj} Russell, Lord John, M.P., F.R. 000 
Baillie, Alex., 5 0 0} Edgell, C apt., RN. 1 1 0 | Levesque, Peter, Esq... . 10 0 0} Russell, J.Watts, Esq., D.C.L., F.RS. 3 3 0 
me. Da avid, E 5 0 0O| Edwards, Capt. H. ..... 2 2 0} Lindsay, H. H., Esq. . 1 1 O| Sabine, "Col. Edward, R.A, FR, 500 

1 1 0} Eliott, Capt. Geo. Angs 1 0 0 | Lloyd, —, Esq. . i 26 Sainsbury, J., Esq, «the Collector 

: 0 8 Ellesmere, The Earl of, DC L., Pres. Lloyd, T. "Davi is, “Esq. sania t E-@8 and Proprietor of the Napoleon 
5 0 0 BE IG, i iaiiisccie cvtcsscesnencans 25 0 0 | Londesborou gh, Lord, F.R.S 2 00 INI ose ochecave lees ch deeds 10 10 9 
1 1 0} Elliott, Lieut., R.N. (Phenix) . 2 0 0] Luce, J. T., Eso. ............ 1 0 0O| Ditto, towards the Family Fund... 10 10 0 
20 0 O}| Evans, D. M., <a ti 8 M‘Cormick, Dr. (Phenix) 2 0 0| St. David's, PAGWOO OF o..0csecsdesaesees 500 
’ Evans, Capt. G. RN. 100; ™M: Donnell, Mr. (Phenix) ...........: 1 0 Oj] Salomons, Mr. Alderman Dav . 2 00 
ee es eee .10 0 0 Farley and Boyes, Messrs........ 2 2 OQ} Maitland, Vice-Admiral the Hon. Sandwith, Lieut.-Gen..... - Lone 
¥ ‘apt. A. B., B.N. - 1 1 O}| Farley, Wm., Esq., Master R MUD UN oo cose cs cn scans secscecdce 5 0 0} Saurin, Rear-Admiral Edward ...... 2 00 
Beect hey, Capt. W. F., R. 110 Newton Abbott..... 1 0 0 | Majendie, Ashhurst, Esc . 5 O O} Sewell, Fox, & Sewell. Messrs . 330 
Bell, J. D., Esq. _... 1 1 0) Faraday, M., Esq., F.R.S. 2 0 0} Majendie, Mrs. Ashhurst . 1 0 O| Simpkinson, Lady .......... ~~ tee 
Best, Capt. the Hon. 1 1 O} Farrer, Jas. Wm., Esq. . 2 0 O| Malmesbury, the Earl of . ... 5 0 ©| Simpkinson, J. M. —_- « 8 €4 
Biggs, ig ME. cnusncose 22 O/F awckner, Mr. (Phoenix) 010 0} Mangles, Capt. J., R.N., F.R.S. ... 5 0 0} Slade, Felix, Esq...... . 500 
Bird, Wm. Wilbe riorce, 5 0 O| Fayrer, Com, ot R.N. 100 Manson, Donald, (Phoenix) « 05 0 Smith, Newm: an, Esq. . 200 
Blair, Lieut.-Col., ... 5 O O| Ferguson, BAG cece a OO Mikio Cl s,, Bad..s«ciscecses-0s 50 0 0} Smith, E. Osborne, 1: ea 110 
Borland, Dr., of Fitzroy, Capt. Ee 200 Martin, Rev. J. We . 1 1 O| Smyth,Rear-Ad.W.H., K.S.F., D.C.L.1 0 0 
Army "Hospitals .. 1 1 0| Forster, John, Esq., ™. P.. 5 5 0 Merivale, Herman, . 200 Sotheby, Capt. E. 8. ... - 2 ee 
Bowles, Vic 5 0 0] Fowler, R.N., Esq., MLA . 1 1 O| Mills, E. W,, Esq. . 10 0 O| Spence; W m., Esq., F.RS . 5.00 

SS eee 1 1 0} Franklin, Lady 25 0 0 | Milne, Alex., Esq. . 2 2 | Spencer, Rear-Adm, the Earl, KG, 
Boyd, Mark, Esq. ... 2 2 0| Gage, Admiral Sir William H., Mocatta, F. D., Esq. .110 C.B. 300 
Bracebridge, C. R., Esq. = 2 O@ Sa eS ek ee 5 00 Molyneux, Commander bit 6 Stanton, George, Esc et 
Breadalbane, Marquis of, K.T., Gassiott, J. P., Esq., F.R.S. ao. wow SS Moore, Major A iaiawsgs aleve . & O O| Stanton, Mr. (Phenix) . 200 
RS 20 0 0} Gell, Mes ce Nc, 1 1 Oj Moorsom, Rear-Admiral.. >. &. BO Stanton, CH a. ca 0100 
Gloucester and Bristol, —s of.. 5 0 0} Morant, George, Esq. ........ . 2 2 0| Staunion, Sir G. T., Bart. . 500 
0 5 0O| Glyn, G. C., Esa., M.P. -- 10 0 0} Morgan, Lieut. W. G. H., RN, Steele, Lieut.-Col. Thomas. 220 
Brisbane, eam Sir Thos. M., Gordon, Capt. G. T., BN. — H.MS. “President” ............... 5 0 0 | Stirling, Rear-Admiral Sir J. ae ss 
ME RN IR os casvecsccencinnsoscerasss 5 0 0 Gordon, H. G., Esq..... - 2 2 0} Mundy, Adm. Sir - ai C.B.... 5 0 0} Stokes, Capt. J. Lort, R.N. rae ee i, 
Brock, Capt. Thomas, R.N. 010 0} Gore, Rev. George . a BOO Murray, John, Esq. ...... °1010 0 Sykes, Vice-Admiral John . 200 
Brockedon, Wm., Esq., F.R, 5 0 0 Gowen, MN ccccasaunscones a a Norclitfe, Colonel .. 1 1 O| Tatham, Commander Edward ...... 1 10 
Brooking, T, H., "Esq... : 5 0 0 Graham, Rt. Hon. Sir James, Bart., Ommanney, Capt. 2 0| Thomas, Vice-Admiral Richard ... 3 0 0 
Brown, John, Esq. ........ 5 5 0 M.P., ERS . 25 0 0O| Ommaney, M. C.. Esq. suidehedessinsiis 1 1 Of Thompson, Frederick, Esq. ......... 2 2 0 
Brown, Robert, Esq., D.C.L., 5 0 0 Graham, Pre RS. - 3 3 O| Otway, Commr. Rob. Jocelyn, R.N. 10 0 © | Thompson, Capt. J. T., R.N. oe Be 
Browne, Major-General Sir Henry Grattan, TC, Baa... - 1 1 0} Otway, Sir George, Bart. ............ EO} Dotver, &.,. BRL... scccceesccss io be 
SAE ere . 2 0 0} Griffith, C. Darby. - 20 0 O | Outram, Sir Benjamin, C.B.,F.R.S. 5 5 0 | Townshend, J. V.S., Esq. ree 
Bucking zham, J. Silk, Esq. - X & O} Grosso, Mr. &. .«........ 2 0 0} Ouvry, Frederick, Esq. ............... 1 1 O| Towry, G. E., Esq. ......... . Tee 
Buckley, Lady Catharine . 2 0 0 | Gurney, Miss Anna, of N. Repps... 5 0 0 | Overstone, Lord, M.A,, Pres. S 25 0 0} Tremenhere, ‘cameer, BsG. i003: F PC 
Calder, Alexander, Esq. . <BR Oy Rigas, WSN, oscscccsstoessasseese 2 2 0 | Owen, Mr. (Phenix) 010 0 | Trevelyan, Sir W. C., Bart. MA... 5 0 0 
Campbell, Capt. F. A, R. N. - 1 1 0} Hakin, Commander C. L. ... - 1 0 0} Paget, Capt. Lord Clarence, R.N... 5 0 0 | Tudor, Henry, Esq. ............ 220 
Campbell, Lt.-Col. N. ............. . 2 2 O| Halford, Rev. Thomas, M.A, 5 0 0} Pakington, Rt. Hon. Sir J., Bart., Tudor, Edward Owen, Esq. 2 20 
Campbell, Major-General P., R.A... 2 0 0 | Halkett, P. A., Esq., R.N. woes ae @® } . 5 0 0} Turner, Henry, Esq. 5 00 
Carr, Commr. Washington, R. B..0 S 2 OP Capt. W. H., B.N., F. RS. « & Pallinson, .: Z 5 5 O| Urquhart, James, Esq. 220 
Cart, A., Esq., of Paris .... +o 2 oe Hamilton, Capt. W. AB, R.N. ... 5 0 OQ} Palmer, Mr. (Phoenix) sala 010 0 | Vaughan, Colonel Wrigh BS 
C. C.,, per Hoare and Co... See We ee Re 2 2 0| Parish, Sir Woodbine, K.C.H. 5 5 O| Vernon, John, Esq....... 200 
Chamberlain, Commander. - 1 1 Oj} Hand, Capt. G. 5 BN. ee: ae es Parker, Eee 1 0 0O| “ Vivent les Bellots” 200 
Charlewood, Capt. ........ . 22 8 Harker, Ay eee - 1 1 O| Parr, Thos. Clements, Esq. ......... 3230 Wyner, Robert, Esq. ... . 65 . 
Chermside, Capt., R.A. -- 1 1 0] Harposel, F. R., Esq. ... - 1.1 0O| Parry, Rear-Adm. Sir Ed., D.C.L., Waite, J. C., Esq....... at 
Clarendon, The Earl of, K.G....... 25 0 0 | Harris, Mr. (Phenix) a id RR 2 a ae Ree genet 3 0| Waley, S. W., Esa. ......... - bee 
Clerk, W. » Esa. sailtecinatbihalencnieg 1 1 0} Harris, G. F., Esq. .... a ee Pasley, Lient.-Gen. Sir Chas. R.E., W: alker, Capt. Boheincn a > 
Clive, H« on. R., M.P. ... 20 0 0 | Hawley, Mr. “Phanis) ” . aes K.¢ “B., ol er a aes 5 0 0| Walker, Capt W. Harrison, HCs... 220 

Coffin, Capt. Crawford. ee vo 2 Ot Bae: John H., Esq‘... - 3 3 0| Pasley, Capt.Sir Thos.S.,Bart..R.N. 1 0 0) W ashington Captain John, 
Colchester, ‘the Right Hon. Lord, Lo: are 1 1 0| Peacocke, Col. Thos. .... oO - 220 
Capt. R.N., D.C.L. . 5 00 Pearce, Stephen, Esq.. 2 0 0| Weld, C. RB, Esq. . eae 
Collier, C., Es . 22 0] 5 0 0O| Perigal, F., Esq. ....... 1 1 0 | West? Admiral Sir John.. . 5 60 
Combe, Harvey, E . & @ ©) Hicks, J., Esq., MLR.L 1 1 O} Petrie, Samuel, Log 320 Whiston, Rev. Robert .. “ie 1 : 
Commerill, Li .10 0 0} Higgins, ™. J., Esq. ... 5 0 O| Phillips, T. J., 2 122 Wilkinson, Conrad, Es : : 3 : 
Cooke, ¢ . 1 1 O} Hills, Mr. (Phenix) 1 0 O}| * Phenix,” I. MS , tp screw ... 2 3 7) Wilkinson, Horace, Ks “ 2 
Co Cc, ¢ | 0 | Hobbs, J.S., Esq. ..... .« 1 1 0! Pinhorn, Ww Rs cies tisctinens 1 1 O |} Wilkinson, Norman, Esq. ms « 22S 
Copley; Sir . 25 0 0. Holland, Sir Henry, = F.RS.... 5 5 0] Playfair, Dr. tle Cc. B., F.RS, .... 2 2 0 | Wilkinson, William, Esq. .. i 2 : 
. Cottoi, Capt. HL E., RN - 2 0 O}| Holman, Dr. (Phenix) . 200 Pole, Major . 1 1 O| Williams, Rev. D., D.C.L. .. ae oe } 
Cracroft, Miss Sophia .... 2. 24 Hopkinson, W., Esq. ........ 010 0} Ponza, Charles, Es . 3 3 0} Willich, C. M., Esq............ ne H 
€racroft, Capt. R.N. .... « 1 0 01 Ditto, fer "éthe family”. 010 0 Portlock, Lt.-Col. J.E.,R. = cE £2 OTe inslow, Dr. Forbes . os } 
Cracroft, Mrs. Peter - 22 0; Horner, Rev. John M...... 100 Pottinger, Lieut.-Col. W. . 1 1 0 | Wood, Sir W. P. .. fe 5 0 ; 
Craigie, Capt. Robert . 1 1 0} Howard, Capt. the Hon, E «+ 1 1 0] Powles, J. D., Esq. . 10 0 O | Wynniatt, Lieut. (P 2 0 . 
Cressw ell, Lieut, RN. . .. 2 0 0} Howden, Rt. Hon, Lord........ desnien 10 0 0 | Prescott, Rear-Adm. Henry, C. 2 2 0| Young, Thos., F.G.S, . 5 0 ’ 
5 Be Esq. Serccvaghocktechies 0 5 O| Hudson, Capt. J., BN, .......... soe L 1 0 | Probyn, Capt. Geo, BN. wees ris Younghusband, Capt., TRA. . Ee 











*.* Subscriptions are received by Messrs. BaRcLAY, Bevan, and Co., 54, Lombard Street; Bouvrriz, Murpock, and Co., 11, Haymarket; Messt 
GLYN, MILLs, and Co., 67, Lombard Street; Messrs. Courts and Co., 59, Strand; Messrs. DrumMoND and Co., 49, Charing Cross; Messrs. OMMANSEY 


and Co., 40, Charing Cross; Cocks, BmpuLpn, and Co., 43, Charing Cross (Z'reasurers) ; and at the APARTMENTS OF THE RoyaL GEOGRAPHICAL SOclET, 
8, Waterloo Place, 
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WAAGEN’S ART AND ARTISTS IN ENGLAND. 
Early in January, 3 vols. 8vo, 
TREASURES OF ART IN GREAT BRITAIN: 
BEING AN ACCOUNT OF THE CHIEF COLLECTIONS OF PAINTINGS, SCULPTURES, &c, 
By DR. WAAGEN, Director of the Royal Gallery of Pictures at Berlin. 





ROBERTSON’S CHURCH HISTORY. 


On December 10th, 1 vol. 8vo, 


HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 


T0 THE PONTIFICATE OF GREGORY TIVE GREAT, a.p. 590, FOR GENERAL READERS AS WELL AS FOR 
STUDENTS IN THEOLOGY, 


Br REV. JAMES C. ROBERTSON. M.A., Vicar of Beakesbourne. 





DR. HOOKER’S HIMALAYAN JOURNALS. 


Just ready, with Maps, Illustrations, and Woodcuts, 2 vols. 8vo. 


A NATURALIST’S JOURNALS 
IN BENGAL, SIKHIM, NEPAL, THE HIMALAYA, KHASIA MOUNTAINS, éc. 
By DR. JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, F.R.S. 





WILKINSON’S ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. 
Next week, with 500 Woodcuts, 2 vols. post Svo, THE 
MANNERS & CUSTOMS OF THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. 
A POPULAR ACCOUNT, REVISED AND ABRIDGED FROM HIS LARGER WORK. 
By SIR J. GARDNER WILKINSON. 





NEW WORK BY DEAN MILMAN. 


Just ready, 3 vols, 8vo, 


HISTORY OF LATIN CHRISTIANITY & OF THE POPES. 


By REV. H. H. MILMAN, D.D., Dean of St. Paul’s. 





MURCHISON’S SILURIAN SYSTEM. 
Nearly ready, with numerous Plates and Woodcuts, 1 vol. 8vo, 


SILURIA; 


Or, A POPULAR VIEW OF TILE SILURIAN AND OTHER PRIMEVAL ROCKS, AND THEIR IMBEDDED 
ORGANIC REMAINS IN 


GREAT BRITAIN, THE CONTINENT, AND AMERICA. 
By SIR RODERICK MURCHISON, G.C.S., F.R.S., &c. 





MURRAY’S BRITISH CLASSICS. 


On Ist January, 4 vols. demy 8vo, 


WORKS OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


A New Library Edition, printed from the last Editions revised by the Author, Edited, with Notes, 


By PETER CUNNINGHAM, F.S.A. 





THE ENGLISHMAN IN ABYSSINIA. 
Next week, with Illustrations, 2 vols, 8vo, 
LIFE IN ABYSSINIA; 
DURING A THREE YEARS’ RESIDENCE AND TRAVELS IN THAT COUNTRY. 
By MANSFIELD PARKYNS, Esa. 





A NEW WORK ON 


Next week, 2 vols, post Svo, 


ITALY. 


Ar. Suith's School Classics. 


Wew and Cheaper Editions. 





I 


DR. SMITHS. CLASSICAL DIC- 
TIONARY, FOR SCHOOLS, OF MYTHOLOGY, BIO- 
GRAPHY, AND GEOGRAPHY. One Volume. 8vo. 
lis. 

“ A book that should be in the hands of every student.”— 
Spectator. 


If, 


DR. SMITHS SMALLER CLAS- 
SICAL DICTIONARY. With 200 Woodcuts. Crown 
8vo. 7s, 6d, 


itt. 


DR. SMITHS SMALLER  DIC- 
TIONARY OF ANTIQUITIES, With 200 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo, 7s.f6d. 

“ Admirably supplies a long-felt want—that of volumes of 

portable size, exhibiting the results of modern scholars,” 

Journal of Education, 


Iv. 


DR. SMITH’S SCHOOL HISTORY 
OF GREECE: with Chapters on the Literature, Art, 
and Domestic Manners of the Greeks. With 100 Wood- 


euts. Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. [Neat week, 





Markbam’s School Histories, 


Ce 


Wew and Cheaper Editions. 





MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF 


ENGLAND. (68th Thousand.) Woodcuts, 12mo. 6s, 


MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF 


FRANCE, (30th Thousand.) Woodcuts, 12mo. 6s. 


MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF 


GERMANY, (6th Thousand.) Woodcuts. 12mo, 6s, 





allustrated Grition of Horace, 





Now ready, with 300 Woodcuts, 8vo, 21s, 


THE WORKS OF HORACE. 
A beautifully printed Edition, illustrated from the 
Antique. Edited by Rev. H. H. MILMAN, Dean of 
St. Paul’s. 

“Not a page can be opened where the eye does not light 
upon some antique gem. Mythology, history, art, manners, 
topography, have all their fitting representatives. It is the 
highest praise to say, that the designs, throughout, add to 
the pleasure with which Horace is read.”—Classical Museum, 


Also, uniform with the above, 8yo, 


A LIFE OF HORACE. By Dean 


MILMAN. With Woodcuts, 





Awugler’s Handbook of Painting. 


HISTORY OF PAINTING. (The 
German, Dutch, Flemish, French, and Spanish Schools.) 
From the German of KUGLER. Edited by Sir Epwunp 
Heap. Illustrated Edition. 2 vols. Post 8vo, Uni- 





SIX MONTHS IN ITALY. By Georcr Hitxarp, Esq. 


form with KuGurr’s ITauian Scnoots, 





JOHN MURRAY, 


ALBEMARLE 


STREET. 
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WORKS IN PREPAR AT ION. 





i, 
On December 5th, 
The PILGRIM FATHERS of NEW 
ENGLAND. By W. H. BARTLETT, Author of “ Walks 


about Jerusalem,” &. With 28 steel plates and numerous 
woodcuts, Super-roy al 8vo, neatly bound, price 12s. 


9 
ROME: REGAL and REPUBLICAN. 
A History for Families. By JANE M. STRICKLAND. 
Edited by Aengs Srricktanp, Authoress of “Lives of the 
Queens of England.” (Shortly. 
3. 
CUMMING’S (Rev. J., D.D.) CHRIST 
OUR PASSOVER. Uniform with “The Finger of God.” 
{ Deceinber 5th. 
4. 
CUMMING’S (Rev. J., D.D.) The TENT 
and the ALTAR; or, Sketches of Patriarchal Times, 


5. 


CUMMING’S (Rev. J., D.D.) SABBATH 
EVENING READINGS ON ST. MARK. Complete, with 
Frontispiece. Fcap., cloth, price 3s. 6d, 


6. 


The CHRONICLE of MERRIE ENG- 
— Related.to her Children, By the Author of “Mary 
Powell.” 


te 
JULIAN; or, The CLOSE of the CEN- 
TURY. By L. F. BUNGENER, Author of “History of the 
Council of Trent,” in 8vo, 
8, 
MODERN ROMANISM. A View of 


the Proceedings, &c., of the Council of Trent. By B. B. 
WOODWARD, Esq., B.A. 


9. 


EVENINGS IN MY TENT. By Rev. 
N. DAVIS. In 8vo, with Mlustrations, 


10. 
Railway Reading. 
DRESS AS A FINE ART. With nume- 


rous Illustrations, By Mrs. MERRIFIELD, Reprinted 
from the “ Art Journal,” with Additions, 


ll. 


THOUGHTS AND SKETCHES IN 
VERSE. By CAROLINE DENT. In Feap. 


12. 


JERDAN (Wx.) AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF, with his Literary, Poli and Social Reminiscences, 
and Correspondence, during the last Forty Years. Vol. IV. 

completing the W ork, With a Portrait of Sir E. B. Lytton, 
and View of Knebworth. [On December ith, 





13. 


A CATECHISM OF FAMILIAR 
THINGS. By EMILY E. WILLEMENT, New and Im- 
proved Edition. 12mo, 


14, 


PEACE IN BELIEVING. 
of ISABELLA CAMPBELL, New edition, 


A Memoir 


HACK’S (Marra) ENGLISH STORIES 
ofthe OLDEN TIME. New Edition. 
16. 
TALES OF MANY LANDS. _ By 
MISS M. F. TYTLER, With Cuts. New Edition, 
17. 
MOWBRAY’S TREATISE ON DO- 


MESTIC AND ORNAMENTAL POULTRY, Plates. New 


edition, enlarged. 


——S== 


SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON’S NEW HISTORY. 





This day is published, price 15s., Vol. II. of 


THE HISTORY OF EUROPE 


FROM THE 
Ful of Mapoleon to the Accession of Louis Dapoleon, 
By SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON, Barr. 


Contents of this Volume. 


Chap. 7.—Spain and Italy, from the Peace of 1814 to the Revolution of 1820. 
» 8.—Russia and Poland, from the Peace of 1815 to the Accession of Nicholas, 1825. 
» _9.—France, from the Coup d’Etat of 1819 to the Accession of Royalist Ministry of 1821, 
~ 10. —Domestic History of England, from the Passing of the Currency Act of 1819 to the Death of 
Lord Londonderry in 1822, 
» sa: —England, France, and Spain, from the Accession of Villele in 1819 to the Congress of Verona in 


” iy-chaiene of Verona—French Invasion of Spain—Death of Louis XVIII. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 





Just published, in royal 8vo, cloth, price 21s. 


NORWAY AND ITS GLACIERS, 


VISITED IN 1851. 


FOLLOWED BY JOURNALS OF 


EXCURSIONS IN THE HIGH ALPS OF DAUPHINE, BERNE, AND SAVOY. 
By JAMES D. FORBES, D.C.L., F.R.S.E., Src. B.S. Ep. 


CORRESPONDING MEMBER OF THE INSTITUTE OF FRANCE, AND OF OTHER ACADEMIES, AND PROFESSOR OF 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH, 


With Two Maps, Ten Lithographic Views printed in colours by Day and Son, and Twenty- 
two Wood Engravings. 





EDINBURGH: ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK. LONDON: LONGMAN AND CO. 





ASTOUNDING EXPOSURE ici — latieeeemetnia SYSTEM. 


Ready this day at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. post 8vo, 


REVELATIONS OF SCHOOL 


By CANTAB. 


LIFE. 





LONDON: HOPE AND CO., 16, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





Just ready, in 2 vols. 


CASTELAMONTE: 
An Autobiographical Sketch, 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE ITALIAN REVOLUTION OF 1831. 
By L. MARIOTTI, 


AUTHOR OF “FRA DOLCINO,” “ITALY IN 1848,” &e. 








CHARLES WESTERTON, HYDE PARK CORNER. 





IMPORTANT NEW WORK BY , 


On Monday next will be published, uniform with the “Restoration of Monarchy in France,” Vol. I. price 684 
(to be completed in Three Volumes,) or THE 


(Or 1789.) 
By ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE. 


“ In the above work, which is a prelude to ‘The Girondists,” M. de Lanartine describes the Revolution of 1739 as th 
man ordained to work out that of 1348,”—Le Siecle, 


LONDON: VIZETELLY AND CO,, 135, FLEET STREET 





ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, & CO., 25, Paternostcr Row. 


And all Booksellers, Libraries, and Railway stations. 


HISTORY OF THE CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY, 
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MESSRS. ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK HAVE THIS DAY PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING WORKS, SUITABLE AS 


GIFTS FOR CHRISTMAS. 


e i ~ 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, New Eprtton, ILLustratep. 
Reprinted from the Author's interleaved Copy, and containing his latest Corrections and Additions. With One Hunprep Innusrrations, from 
Designs by Brrket Foster and JOHN GILBERT. 
Mr. Foster last Summer personally visited the District in which the Scenery described is situated, and his Illustrations embrace every Place of 
Interest noticed in the Poem. 
Extra Ciotu, Gitt Epes, 18s.; Morocco ELrcant or ANTIQUE, Git EncEs, 25s. 








Lady of the Lake. Seconp Epirion, [Liustratep. 


With the Author's latest Copyright Notes, Various Readings, and Additions. Profusely Illustrated by Binker Foster and JoHN GILBERT, and 
including several Additional Designs. 


Extra Croru, Gitt Epes, 18s.; Morocco ELEcant or ANTIQUE, Gitt Epaxs, 25s. 


Library Edition of the Waverley Novels, complete. 
Each Volume containing an entire Novel or Novels. This Edition is enriched with Portraits after ZuccHERO, Sir GopFREY KNELLER, VANDYKE, 


Le Tocqus, &c., and Illustrations after WiLkir, LaNnpszer, Friru, Warp, PickersciLt, Exmorg, Ecc, Hoox, Sronz, Puiuirs, Fasp, 
Horsey, &e. 


In TWENTY-FIVE Vous. Demy 8vo, CLorH LETTERED, £1] 5s, 








CHRISTMAS GIFTS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
Uncle Tom's Cabin. With ONE Hunprep and Turrry ILLustrations by 


Matruew U. Sears. A Frontispiece by Joun GILBERT, and Ornamental Title-Page by Piz. Extra Cloth, Gilt Edges, price 10s. 6d. 


Extract from a Letter from Mrs. Stowe to the Publishers. 
“Accept my thanks for the copy of your Illustrated Edition of ‘Uncle Tom's Cabin.’ From the examination I have been able to give it, I am 
disposed to regard it as the best in point of execution, particularly in respect to the woodcuts, which I have yet scen.—Guascow, April 14, 1853,” 


Life of Sir Walter Scott. By J. G. Lockuart, Esq. 


New Edition, in One Volume. Twelve Engravings, cloth, 7s. 6d.; extra, gilt edges, 8s. 6d. 
This contains much new and interesting matter relative to Abbotsford and Sir Walter Scott's Family. 


Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott. Autuor’s Epirion, ILLustTRratep. 


Twenty-four Engravings from TuRNER, cloth, lettered, 18s.; morocco elegant or antique, gilt edges, 32s. 


Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott, Autuor’s Epirion. 


@ 
Six Engravings, cloth, gilt edges, 5s.; morocco antique, 10s. Large paper, cloth, gilt edges, 6s.; morocco antique, 10s. 6d. 


*.* THE PUBLIC ARE WARNED, that no Work bearing the title of Sir Walter Scott’s Poetical Works is complete except it be 
2 published by Robert Cadell, or Adam and Charles Black, Edinburgh. 


Illustrations to Sir Walter Scott's Poetry. By J. M. W. Turner. 
ORIGINAL Proors AFTER LETTERS, royal 4to, cloth, £1 15s.; imperial 4to, cloth, £2 6s. 
Only a Few Sets of these now remain. 


Tales of a Grandfather, (History of Scotland.) By Sir Waurer Scorr. 


Numerous Illustrations, 3 vols. cloth, lettered, 12s.; extra, gilt edges, 15s. 


Tales of a Grandfather, (History of France.) By Sir Waurer Scort. 


Numerous Illustrations, cloth, lettered, 4s.; extra, gilt edges, 5s. 


Beauties of Sir Walter Scott, (Selections from his Writings.) 


Two Engravings, cloth, lettered, gilt edges, 5s.; extra, gilt sides and edges, 6s. 


Readings for the Young, from the Works of Sir Walter Scott. 
Numerous Illustrations, 3 vols. in one, cloth, lettered, gilt edges, 7s.; separate vols, 2s. 6d. 


ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK, EDINBURGH. HOULSTON AND STONEMAN, LONDON. 
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PERIODICALS FOR DECEMBER. 


I, 
BLAcKwoopn’s MAGAZINE. 
No, CCCCLVIII., for December, 1853, Price 2s. $d. 
CONTENTs. 

National Gallery. 

A Letter from the Boulevards. 

The Narcotics we Indulge in. Part ITI. 

A Few more Words on University Reform. 
Rapping the Question, 

Real and Ideal Beauty. 

The Quiet Heart. Part I. 

Russia and Turkey. 


Il 
M INTOSH’S BOOK OF THE GARDEN. 
Part XIV. Price 5s. 
Containing Planting, Pruning and Training, the Apple, the Pear. 
With descriptive Lists of the finest varieties of each Fruit. 


It, 
ROFESSOR JOHNSTON’S CHEMISTRY 
of COMMON LIFE. No.I. Price 6d. 
Containing the Air we breathe, the Water we Drink. 
Prospectuses may be had of ail Booksellers. 


Iv. 
LISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE. 
People’s Edition. Part VIII. Price 1s. 
To be completed in 44 Parts. 


Vv. 
WP OkKS OF SAMUEL WARREN. 
Cheap Edition. Part IV. Price 1s. 
To be completed in about 18 Parts. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Sold by all Rooksellers and Newsmen. 


Ready, price 2s. €d., by post, 3s. 





[HE TRISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
No. XII. DECEMBER, 1853. 
CONTENTS: 


Address to our Readers—What the Irish Quarterly Review has 
done for Ireland, for Irish History, and for Irish Literature. 
Art 1. Limited Liability in Partnerships. 
** 2. Dumas and Texier on Men and Books. 

3. Macklin, the Actor and Dramatist. 
4. The Taxation of Ireland. 
5. The Streets of Dublin, with Anccdotes of the City and 
Citizens before the Union. No. 8. 
6. Our Art Unions and proposed Irish National Gallery. 
Dublin: W. B. Kelly, 8, Grafton Street. London: Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. Melbourne: 
Australian Azent, G. Robertson. 

No. XIII. will appear March 1, 1854. 





(THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 


for December. Price 2s. 6d., or by post, 3s., contains—~ 


The Cow Hunt. A Tale of Former Times in Ireland. 
Half an-Hour with the Modern French Poets. 
Sir Jasper Carew, Knt. Chapters XXXVII., XXXVIII. 
10. Some Strange Disturbances in an Old House. 
11. The Industrial Condition of Ireland Considered. 

i Dublin: James M‘Glashan, 50, Upper Sackville Street. 
Wn. S. Orr and Co., 2, Amen Corner, London and Liverpool. 

John Menzies, Edinburgh. 


[HE ECLECTIC REVIEW for DECEMBER, 
price Is. 6d., contains 
Flourens on the Instinct and Intelligence of Animals. 
Bleak House. 
Spirit-Rapping. 
Burmese Mission.—Memoirs of Dr. Judson. 
. Shaksperian Criticism. 
- Life and Times of Savonarola. 
- Pearson on Infidelity. 
. Review of the Month, &c. 
Ward and Co., 27, Paternoster Row. 


THE GENTLEMAN 





i. Fireside Fancies. 

2. A Peepat the Dramatic Gallery of the Garrick Club. 

3. Our Portrait Gallery. No. LXXI. Thomas Coliey Grattan, 
Ssq. 

4. A Visit to Hobby-Land. 3y “‘ The Falcon Family,” &c. 

5. The Dream of Ravan. A Mystery. Part III. 

6. Leaves ftom the Portuguese Olive. No. IV. S4de Miranda. 

$. 

9. 











PO Om 











’"S MAGAZINE FOR 
DECEMBER contains the following articles :—1. Memoranda 
on Mexico—Brantz Mayer’s Historical and Geographical Account 
of Mexico from the Spanish Invasion. 2. Note-on Medieval Art 
in France, by J. G. Waller. 3. Philip the Second and Antonio 
Perez. 4. On the Immigration of the Scandinavians into Leices- 
tershire, by James Wilson. 5. Wanderings of an Antiquary, by 
Thomas Wright, O!d Sarum. 6. Mitford’s Mason and Gray. Cor- 
respondence of Sylvanus Urban, Jouke of Wellington’s Descent 
from the House of S:afford—Extracts from the MS. Diaries of Dr. 
Stukeley English: Historical Portraits, and Granger’s Biozraphi- 
cal History of England—Scottish Families in Sweden, &c. With 
Notes of the Month—Historical and Miscellaneous Reviews—Re- 
i ian and Literary Societies—Historical Chronicle, 
and Obituary, including Memoirs of the Earl of Kenmare, Bishop 
of Derry and Raphoe, Lady Elizabeth Norman, Lord Charies 
Townshend, Sir Wm. Betham, Sir Wm. Bain, Gen. Montholon, M. 
Arago, Lieut. Bellot, R. J. Smyth, Esq., M.P., C. Baring Wall, 
Esq., M.P., Rev. G. Faussett, D.D., ColinC. Macaulay, Esq., James 
Ainsworth, Esq., &c. &c. Price 2s. 6d. 
Nichols and Sons, 25, Parliament Street. 

















Now ready, price One Shilling, 


; ibeoes NATIONAL MISCELLANY. 
Vol. IT. No. Il. for December. 
CONTENTS. 
- Our National Gallery and its 7. 
Prospects. 
. Wallachia and Moldavia. 8. 
. The Nationa! Drama. 
. Kaiserswerth and the Protes- 
tant Deaconesses. 
The Well of C om 


~ 


The Interesting Pole—con- 
cluded. 

Discovery of America in the 
Tenth Century. 

9. Magazines. 

10. Notices—Landmarks of His- 
tory. 

Arnold's Poems. 








an mOrw 








Now ready, 
Volume I. containing the First Six Numbers, in handsome cloth 
inding, giltedges. Price 7s. 





sustained to the last.”—Atheneum, 


* The Flirt.’ 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols, 





Also, now ready, in 8 vols. 


THE ROSES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE FLIRT.’ 


“We are glad to meet again the author of ‘The History of a Flirt” The interest of ‘The Roses’ is 
“A tale sure to be attractive to readers of fiction.” 
* The Roses’ is a better novel than any that has come before us this season,”—The Critic. 
“One of the most readable tales of the season.”—Daily News, 





—Literary Gazette, 

“A charming tale.”’—John Bull 
“*The Roses’ displays all the talent which appeared in 
It is a book which no one could lay down unfinished.”—Standard, 


— 


THE HON. HENRY COKE’S NEW NOVEL, 


‘HIGH AND LOW; Or, LIFR’S CHANCES AND CHANGES? 


thoroughly well 
© Alte gether 


HURST & BLACKETT, Puntiswers, Successors TO HENRY COLBURN, 13, Great Martuonoven Sraerr, 





NOTICE. 


On Monday next, with the Arms beautifully engraved, bound, and gilt, 


MR. LODGE'S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE 


For 1854. 


Gnder the Especial Patronage of 
HER MAJESTY AND H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT. 





SAUNDERS AND OTLEY, PUBLISHERS, CONDUIT STREET. 


CORRECTED THROUGHOUT TO THE DATE OF PUBLICATION BY THE NOBILITY, 





ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THE CLASSICS. 





LONDON 


HORATII OPERA. 


AUTHENTIC SOURCES; 


Crown 8vo, price 7s, 6d, antique binding, 





AND GLASGOW: RICHARD GRIFFIN AND CO, 


Publishers to the University of Glasgow. 


THE WORKS OF HORACE, WITH 250 ILLUSTRATIONS, FROM THE MOST 


AND INTRODUCTORY DISSERTATION ON HIS LIFE AND POETRY. 
By tor Rev. HENRY THOMSON, M.A. 


LATE SCHOLAR OF S&T. JOHN’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGF, NOW VICAR OP CHARD, 





The Book of Genesis. 


clot. 


Voices of the Night. 


Thirteenth 1000, 7s, cloth. 


Voices of the Day. 


Ninth 1000, 7s, cloth. 


Voices of the Dead. 


Sixth 1000, 7s. cloth. 





At the Office, 1a, Exeter Street, Strand, London. 


Seventh 1000, with Illustrations, 


DR. CUMMING ON THE OLD TESTAMENT. 





Now ready, in feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s., with Illustrations, 


SABBATH MORNING READINGS ON THE BOOK OF 


EXODUS. 


By tot REV. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. 
The Book of Leviticus. 


Will be published Monthly, price 4d., commencing with 


Foolscap 8vo, 5s. 
oe ‘ the New Year. 





By the same AvtHor, uniform with “ Voices of the Night,” 


BENEDICTIONS; OR, THE BLESSED LIFE. 


Foolscap 8vo, 7s. cloth, 


Sixteenth 1000, 2s. 6d. cloth. 
1s. cloth. 


God in History. 








LONDON: JOHN F, SHAW, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, ayp PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Christ Receiving Sinners. 


A smaller edition is also published, price 


Eighth enlarged edition, 2s. 6d. cloth. 
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BOOKS ADAPTED FOR 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 





I, 

LADY LOUISA TENISON’S CASTILE 
AND ANDALUCIA. Imperial 8vo, with numerous beautiful 
lllustrations. 42s. 

It 

LEARS JOURNALS OF A LAND. 
SCAPE PAINTER IN SOUTHERN CALABRIA. Royal 
syo, beautifully Illustrated. 2Is. 

Tit, 

LEAR’S JOURNALS OF A _ LAND.- 
SCAPE PAINTER IN ALBANIA, ILLYRIA, &c. Royal 
$yo, beautifully Illustrated. 21s. 


Iv. 
PICTURESQUE ANTIQUITIES OF 
SPAIN. By NATHANIEL WELLS. Royal 8vo, with 
numerous Illustrations. 8s. Gd. 


v. 


THE HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF 


FERDINAND AND ISABELLA. By W. H. PRESCOTT. 
Popular Edition, in 3 vols crown 8yo. 18s. Library Edition, 
in 2 yols. 8vyo, with Portraits, 36s. 


VI. 


HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF 


MEXI 0. With a preliminary View of the Ancient Mexican 
Civilization, and a Life of the Conqueror, Hernando Cortez. 
By W. H. PRESCOTT. Popular Edition, in 3 vols., crown 
gyo, 18s, Library Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 32s. 


virT. 
a od + 
HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF 
PERU. With a preliminary View of the Civilization of the 
Incas. By W. H. PRESCOTT. Popular Edition, in 3 vols., 
crown Syo, 183. Library Edition, in 2 vols., 8vo, with Por 
traits, 32s. 


VIII. 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 


By W. H. PRESCOTT. Popular Edition, in small 8vo, 6s, 
Library Edition, in 8vo, lis. 


RicHaRD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty, 





This day is published, price 1s. 6d., the Third Edition, with a 

Preface in reply to Mr. Maurice’s Letter. 

ROUNDS for Laying Before the Council of 

King’s College, London, certain Statements contained in a 

recent publication, entitled ‘Theological Essays.’ By the Rey. F. 

D. MAURICE, M.A., Professor of Divinity in King’s College. By 

R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal of the College, and Canon of Christ 

Church. 

John Henry Parker, Oxford and London. 





Just published, in crown 8vo, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
JA’ DOR’S LAST FRUIT OFF AN OLD 


TREE. Also, 


1, LANDOR’S IMAGINARY CONVER- 


—— of GREEKS and ROMANS. Crown 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 
cloth. 


2. THE WORKS OF WALTER SAVAGE 
LANDOR. In Two volumes medium 8yo, price 32s. cloth. 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 





Just published, price 10s. bound in cloth, 


N the MANAGEMENT and DISORDERS 

of INFANCY and CHILDHOOD. A Treatise embracing 

Management duri:g the Month, Nursing, Food, Weaning, Moral 

Management of Children. Also, Directions to Young Mothers, 

approved Prescriptions for Children’s Complaints, &c. By. T. J. 

— M.D., Member of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
gland. 

“Written ina clear and interesting manner, and the author ex- 
hibits, as in his previous works, much judgment and caution.”— 
Medical Circular. 

London: Published by Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., Stationers’ 

Court, and Tegg and Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


By the same Author, lately published, Eleventh Edition, with 
Additions, price 16s. 


2. MODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE. A 


eit Medical Guide for the Clergy, Families, and Emi- 


: “Of all the medical guides that have come to our hands, this is 
y far the best. For fulness and completeness they all yield the 
Palm to Dr. Graham’s.’—Banner, August, 1953. 


“Invaluable, Un ions i age,’"=Lite- 
rary Times, questionably the best in the language. La 





NEW WORKS FOR DECEMBER. 





iL 
The Rajah Brooke. 
In 3 vols, post Svo, 31s, 6d. 
THE PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE 
of the RAJAH SIR JAMES BROOKE, K.C.B. Being 
a Narrative of his Life from 1838 to 1853, Edited by 
J, C, TEMPLER, Esq. [On Wednesday, 
11 
In 8yo, 12s, 
THE RIGHT HON. BENJAMIN DIS- 
RAELI, M.P, A Literary and Political Biography. 
Addressed to the New Generation, 


rr. 

In 2 vols. royal 8vo, embellished with upwards of 100 
Pictorial Illustrations, representing Sporting Adven- 
tures and Subjects of Natural History, and Devices for 
Entrapping Wild Animals, 

SCANDINAVIAN ADVENTURES, 
during a Residence of upwards of Twenty Years, With 
some Account of the Northern Fauna. By L. LLOYD, 
Author of “ Field Sports of the North,” 


Iv. 
In 1 vol. 

ENGLISH NOTES; OR, IMPRES. 
SIONS OF EUROPE. By RALPH WALDO EMER- 
SON, Author of “ Representative Men,” &ec, 

v. 
J. W. Kaye. 
In 8vo, price 16s, 

THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE 
OF HENRY ST. GEORGE TUCKER, Being the 
Second Volume of the Memorials and Correspondence of 
H. St. George Tucker. Edited by JOHN WILLIAM 
KAYE, Author of “The War in Afghanistan.” 

vi. 
The Author of * The Duchess.” 
In 3 vols., post 8vo. 

THE CARDINAL. By the Author of 

“ The Duchess,” 
VII. 
In small 8vo, 6s, 


TO MARATHON. 


vil. 
In small 8vo, 3s, 6d. 
A DEVOTIONAL DIARY. By THE 
Author of “Visiting my Relations,” “Life by the Fire- 
side,” &e. 


MAYFAIR 


1x. 
In small 8vo, 
A MONTH IN ENGLAND. BY H. T. 
TUCKERMAN, Author of “ Mental Portraits,” &ec, 


x. 
In small 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

A HISTORY OF CHINA TO THE 
PRESENT TIME. Including an Account of the Rise 
and Progress of the Present Religious Insurrection in 
that Empire. 

xr 
New edition, revised, neatly bound, 5s. 

THE BYEWAYS OF HISTORY. By 

MRS, PERCY SINNETT, 
xII. 
In small 8vo, 5s, bound, 

FIENDS, GHOSTS, AND SPRITES. 
With an Account of the Origin and Nature of the Belief 
in the Supernatural. Designed for all Readers, By 
JOHN NETTEN RADCLIFFE, 





RicHARD BENTLEY, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty, 





NOW READY. 


Ii, 
In 8yo, 12s. 


ANATOLIA; THE LAST HOME OF 


THE FAITHFUL. By the Author of “ The Frontier Lands.” 


Ir, 
In post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF THE 


PRINCESS PALATINE (Princess of Bohemia), together with 
her Correspondence with the Great Men of her,Day. Includ- 
ing a Memoir of the Court of Holland under the Princess of 
Orange. By the BARONESS BLAZE DE BURY, Author of 
“ Germania ; its Courts and Camps,” &c. &c. 





Int. 
The Danubian Principalities. 
2 vols. 8vo, with Illustrations and Map, 28s. 

THE FRONTIER LANDS OF THE 
CHRISTIAN and the TURK: comprising Travels in the Re- 
gions of the Lower Danube in 1850 and 1851. By a British 
Resident of Twenty Years in the East. 


Iv. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. 


THE HISTORY OF THE EARLY 


CHRISTIANS. By SAMUEL ELIOT. 


v. 
In 8vo, 15s. 


PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE of the 
POET GRAY. Now first Published from the Original Manu- 
scripts. Edited by the Rev. J. MITFORD, Author of “The 
Life of Gray.” 

vI. 
Small 8yo, 7s. 6d. 

ETERNAL LIFE. By the REV. J. 
ELLICE, Vicar of Clothall, Herts. 

*,.* This volume will be referred to with interest at the present 
moment, on account of the controversy between the Principal of 
King’s College and the Professor of Divinity. 

VII, 
Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

ARTIST LIFE AND CHARACTER. By 
JAMES SMITH. 

VIIl, 
Price 5s. 


HOME LIFE IN GERMANY. By 


CHARLES LORING BRACE, will form the New Volume of 
“The Parlour Bookcase.” 


RicHarD BentieY, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty, 





OLDSMITH’S POCKET ALMANACK 
for 1854. Price 6d. sewed. 

With EIGHTY pages of letter-press, containing more useful and 
valuable matter for occasional reference than can be found in any 
other publication of the same size and price. 

Published for the Company of Stationers by Joseph Greenhill, at 
their Hall, London. 

And may be had of all Booksellers and Stationers— 

In roan tuck, gilt edges, interleaved...... 28. Od. 
Morocco tuck .. wseeeeeees ecccccce coerce 3s. Od. 
Mowoece, shiver WOR cc cscccccdcas. cincass 4s. Od. 


And in a variety of other bindings suitable for presents. 


lige ENGLISHMAN’S AND FAMILY 
ALMANACK for 1854. Price Is. 

This annual favourite, besides the usual mater of an Almanack 
is enriched with a Chronological Event for each day, and contains 
the Public Offices, with the Principal Officeholders, in the manner 
of the Court Calendars,a Summary of the Acts of Parliament of 
interest pa-sed in 1853, including those relating to the Tariff, 
Assessed Taxes, Stamps, Public Conveyances, &c., and much other 
useful information. 

London: Published for the Company of Stationers by Joseph 
Greenhill, at their Hall, Ludgate Street. 





JATENT LAW AMENDMENT ACT, 1852. 
—REAPING MACHINES.—The entire series of specifica- 

tions and drawings on this subject up to January 1853, together 
with an Appendix prepared by B. Woodcroft of the Patent Office, 
and published under the sanction of the Commissioners, is now 
ready, and may be had at cost price, of Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
Her Majesty's Printers, East Harding Street, Fetter Lane, London. 








patest LAW AMENDMENT ACTS, 1852. 
—Copies of Specifications under this Act, printed and pub- 
lished by authority of the Commissioners, are now in course of 
publication by Eyre and Spottiswoode, Her Majesty's Printers, 
East Harding Street,Fetter Lane, London. The prices are printed 
on the wrappers. 

The First Number of a Werxty Circvtar relating to Patents 
will be published by the authority of the Commissioners, in the 
first week of January 1854. 

The Act (16 & 17 Vict. c. 115, 8.4) directs that printed copies of 
specifications, duly certified and sealed in the Patent Office, shall 
be received in evidence in all courts within the United Kingdom 
of Greit Britain and Ireland. The office charge for certifying and 
sealing is one shilling, and where the original drawings are 
coloured, the evidence copy will be coloured at the cost price. 

Great Seal, Patent Office, 

November 1553. 
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NEW WORKS 
IN THE PRESS. 


i. 
A HISTORY of the PROTESTANT 


CHURCH in HUNGARY. Compiled from authentic Docu- 
ments, With a Preface, By Dr. MERLE D’AUBIGNE, 8vo. 


rm. 
JACQUELINE PASCAL; or, Conveni 
Life at Port Royal. Compiled from the French of Victor 


Cousin, Vinet, and others. With an Introduction, By W. R. 
WILLIAMS, D.D. Crown 8vo. 


Ill, 


THE ETERNAL DAY. By the Rev. 
HORATIUS BONAR, D.D. 1Smo, cloth, uniform with the 
“Night of Weeping,” and “The Morning of Joy.” 2s, 


Iv. 


MARY THE HANDMAID OF THE 
LORD, _Bv the Author of “ Tales and Sketches of Christian 
Life.” Feap, 

v. 

WHY WEEPEST THOU? or, the Cry 
from Ramah hushed by the Voice from Heaven. By the Rev. 
JOHN MACFARLANE, LL.D. Author of the “ Night 
Lamp,” &¢, 16mo, 2s, 6d. cloth, 


vi. 


THE WORDS OF JESUS. 
Author of the “ Faithful Promiser.” 
Night Watches.” 8d. sewed, 1s, cloth, 


By the 


Uniform with “The 


VII, 


THE CHRISTMAS STOCKING. By 
the Author of “The Wide, Wide World.” Being the Second 
Volume of “ Ellen Montgomery's Bookcase.” 16mo, 2s, cloth. 


Vitl, 


LESSONS AND TRIALS OF LIFE. 


A Tale. By the Author of Bertha’s Journal.” Crown 8yo, 


st a 

THE LOST PACKAGE; or, Mysteries 
Unsealed. An Authentic Narrative of Papal” Practice. 
Crown 8vo0. 

x. 

AUNT EFFIE’S GIFT to the NUR- 
SERY. By the Author of “The Dove on the Cross,” 16mo, 
Plates. 

XI. 

SUNSHINE; or, Believing and Rejoicing. 

By M.A.S. BARBER. 18mo, 2s. cloth, : 


XII. 


THE BLESSED HOPE. By the Rev. 
ROBERT MEEK, M.A., Author of “ The Mutual Recognition 
of Glorified Saints,” &c. Feap. 


XIII, 


THEODOXA ; or, “Glory to God” an 
Evidence for the Truth of Christianity. Being the Substance 
of a series of Lectures delivered to the Members of the “Free 
Chureh Literary Union” of Glasgow. By the Rev. J. B. 
DICKSON, Paisley. 

xIv. 


KENNETH FORBES; or, Fourteen 


Ways of Studying the Bible. A Book for the Young. 18mo. 


xv. 

THE ROYAL PREACHER. By the 
Rev. JAMES HAMILTON, D.D. 16mo. <A New and 
Cheaper Edition, Uniform with the “Lamp and the Lan- 
tern.” 

XVI. 

IS IT POSSIBLE TO MAKE THE 
BEST OF BOTH WORLDS? By the Rey, THOMAS 
BINNEY. A New Edition. Crown 8vo, 1s, 6d. sewed; 
2s, 6d. cloth, 


XVII. 
HOPE DEFERRED, NOT LOST. An 


Account of the Mission to Patagonia. A Second Edition. 
By the Rev. G. P. DESPARD. F cap. 5s. cloth, 





JAMES Nisset and Co., 21, Berners Street. 





NEW WORKS. 





1 


SPEECHES of the RIGHT HON. T. B. 
MACAULAY, M.P. Corrected by HIMSELF. 8vo. 


(On Wednesday next. 
9 


THOMAS MOORE’S MEMOTRS, 
JOURNAL, and CORRESPONDENCE. Edited by the 
Right Hon. LORD JOHN RUSSELL, M.P. Vols VY. and 
VI. post 8vo, price 21s. [In a few days. 


A DEFENCE of the ECLIPSE of FAITH, 
by its Author; being a Rejoinder to Professor Newman’s 
“ Reply ;” with an Examination of that Gentleman’s Criti- 
cisms on the “ Moral Perfection of Christ.” Post 8vo. 
4 (Nearly ready. 


CHALYBAEUS’S HISTORICAL SUR- 
VEY of MODERN SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY, 
from KANT to HEGEL, ‘Translated from the German by 
ALFRED TULK. Post 8vo. LYearly ready, 


5. 
THE RIFLE AND THE HOUND IN 


CEYLON, By S, W. Baxer, Esq, With Coloured Plates 
and Woodcuts. $vo, price lis. (In a few days. 





Just Published. 
vI. 


SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH’S HIs. 


TORY of ENGLAND, from the Earliest Times to the final 
Establishment of the Restoration. Library Ldition, revised by 
the Author’s Son. 2 vols. Syo, price 2is. 


VII, 


The THIRD EDITION of Sir JAMES 
STEPHENS’S ESSAYS in ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY. 
2 vols. 8vo, price 24s. 

VIII. 

The Second Edition of the LIFE of B. R. 
HAYDON, Historical Painter. Edited by TOM TAYLOR, Esq. 
With Additions and an Index. 3 yols. post vo, price 3is. 6d. 

rx, 


SACRED ANNALS. Vol. ITI. 
GENTILE NATIONS (completing the Work). 
SMITH, F.S.A. 


The 
By GEORGE 
Vol. III. crown 8vo, in Two Parts, price 12s. 


x. 
The Hon. F. ST. JOHN’S RAMBLES 
in GERMANY, FRANCE, ITALY, and RUSSIA in SEARCH of 
SPORT. With Coloured Plates. Post 8vo, price 9s. Gd. 


xi. 


The SERMON on the MOUNT, Tlumi- 


nated in the Missal style, by M. LEPELLE DU BOIS-GALLAIS, 
Square 18:0, price 21s. boards, or 31s. 6d. morocco, by Hayday. 


XII, 


LETTERS of LAURA D’AUVERNE. 


By CHARLES SWAIN, Author of ‘‘ The Mind,” “English Melo- 
dies,” &e. Feap. Svo, price 3s. 6d. 


XUI, 


POEMS. By Marraew Arnotzp, Author 
of “ Poems by A.” A New Edition. With more than one-third 
of the Poems now first published. Feap. 8vo, price 5s. 6d. 


XI, 


STONEHENGE’S TREATISE on the 
ART of BREEDING, REARING, & TRAINING GREYHOUNDS 
for PUBLIC RUNNING. With numerous Portraits of Grey- 
hounds, &c. and a Frontispiece. Sq. crown 8vo, price One Guinea. 

xv. 


CAPT. RICHARDSON’S WORK ON 


HORSEMANSHIP for the School, the Road, and the Field. Dedi- 
cated to Lord Sefton. With 5 Plates. Square crown 8vo, price lis. 
XVI. 


The CABINET LAWYER. A Popular 


Digest of the LAWS of ENGLAND. Sixteenth Edition (1853). 
With the Statutes and Legal Decisions to Hilary Term, 16th and 
l7th Victoria. Feap. 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 


XVII. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF ELEMENTARY 
ARITHMETIC, designed for the Use of National, Adult, and Com- 
mercial Schvols. 
Sixpence. 

*,* Also, price Fourpence each, PROGRESSIVE EXAMPLES 
And KEY, ls. 


By the Rev. J. W. COLENSO, D.D. 18mo, price 
adapted tothe same. PartsI. II. and III. 


London: LonecMAy, Brown, GREEN, & LONGMANS. 





BOOKS FOR PRESENTS, 





1 

ROGERS’S POEMS. Iilustrated by 

72 Vignettes, from desigas by Turner and Stothard, Prijg 
16s, cloth. ‘ 


ROGERS’S ITALY. Illustrated py 
56 Vignettes, from designs by Turner and Stothard, Price 
16s, cloth. 

3. 
ROGERS’S POEMS and ITALY. [. 


lustrated by numerous Woodeuts. In Two Volumes, Price 
10s. cloth. 


4, 
CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Ulustrated by 20 Vignettes, from designs by Turner, Price 
16s, cloth, 


CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. 


Illustrated by numerous Woodcuts, Price 9s, cloth, 


6. 
WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL 


WORKS. In Six Pocket Volumes. Price 2is, cloth, gilt 
edges. 
Ld 


te 
WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL 
WORKS. In One Volume, with Portrait and Vignette, 
Price 20s. cloth, 


8 


COLERIDGE’S POETICAL and DRA. 
MATIC WORKS, In Two Volumes. Price 12s, cloth, 


9. 
TENNYSON’S POEMS. Ninth edition. 


Price 9s, cloth, 


10, 

TENNYSON’S PRINCESS: A Medley, 
Fifth edition, Price 5s. cloth. 
11. 

HOOD’S POEMS. Sixth Edition. Price 


9s, cloth, 
12, 
HOOD’S POEMS OF WIT AND 


HUMOUR. Fifth edition. Price 5s, cloth. 
13, 
HOOD’S OWN; or, Laughter from Year 
to Year, Illustrated by 350 Woodeuts, Price 10s, 64. cloth. 
14, 
KEATS'S POETICAL WORKS. With 


40 Illustrations, Original and from 5 ee drawn on 
Wood by G » Scharf, jun., F.S.A., FLR.S.L. 
Wood by George Scharf, jun., F » E.R. Un afew dogs 


. 16 
KEATS'S POETICAL WORKS. Price 


5s. cloth, 


16. 
CHAUCER'S POETICAL WORKS. h 


One Volume, with Portrait and Vignette, Price 1s. cloth, 


17. 
SPENSER’S POETICAL WORKS. ih 


One Volume, with Portrait and Vignette. Price Lis. cloth. 


18. 
SHAKSPEARE’S DRAMATIC 


WORKS. With Remarks on his Life and Writings. 
THOMAS CAMPBELL, In One Volume, with Portrait and 
Vignette. Price 16s, cloth, 


19. 

DISRAELI’S CURIOSITIES of LITE 
RATURE. Fifteenth Edition, In One Volume, with Por 
trait and Vignette, Price 16s, cloth. 

20. 


CAPT. BASIL HALL’S FRAGMENTS 
OF VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, In One Volume. 
10s, 6d, cloth, 








Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street. 
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REVIEWS. 


Isaac T. Hopper. A True Life. By L. 
Maria Child. Boston, U.S.: Jewitt and Co. 
London: Sampson Low, Son, and Co. 

Foremost in all works of charity and benevo- 

lence are the members of the Society of 

Friends. In them, more than in any other 

class, we are ready to overlook peculiarities of 

opinion, and what we may deem eccentricities 
of practice, in appreciation of genuine worth 
and active philanthropy. Friend Hopper of 

Philadelphia was ‘a model Quaker,’ the story 

of whose life is an instructive and pleasing 

example of how much good may be achieved 
by high principle, kind feeling, and persever- 
ing energy, without any adventitious advan- 
tages of rank, station, or fortune. In Ame- 
rica his name is well known and justly 
honoured, and we are glad of the opportunity 

of making the character and works of such a 

man known to English readers. The bio- 

grapher has for this end recorded his deeds, 

“that they may fall like good seeds into 

many hearts, and bring forth future harvests 

in the great field of humanity.” 

Tsaac Tatum Hopper was born in Deptford, 
near Woodbury, New Jersey, in 1771. He 
was noted as a precocious child, and many 
anecdotes of his early years are recorded. 
These chiefly relate to outward adventures, 
nor did any of the features of his mental cha- 
racter develop themselves till long after, 
except his buoyant energy and indomitable 
perseverance. The feats of his youthful mis- 
chief and enterprise are not so singular as the 
biographer seems to imagine, for of many boys 
in our public schools in England could similar 
stories be narrated. But the Americans of 
that generation differed little from their kin- 
dred in the old country. We fear that under 
the routine systems of modern education, and 
the premature forcing of the mental faculties, 
there is less scope now-a-days for the natural 
play of youthful spirit, which gave a wild 
charm to our boyish days, even though it led 
to occasional excess of mischief. If the boys 
of the United States are physically degenerat- 
ing, we must do the schoolmasters the justice 
of declaring that they are as a class morally 
superior to the teacher of Isaac Hopper. We 
have read of the Spartan training, according 
to which thieving was honourable, but the 
discovery of theft was punished as disgraceful. 
Little did we suppose that in admiration of 
antiquity such morality was adopted by any 
republican pedagogue of Christian times:— 

“The boys at school were apt to neglect their 
lessons while they were munching apples. In 
order to break up this disorderly habit, the master 
made it arule to take away every apple found upon 
them.—He placed such forfeited articles upon his 
desk, with the agreement that any boy might have 
them, who could succeed in abstracting them with- 
out being observed by him. One day, whena large 
Tosy-cheeked apple stood temptingly on the desk, 

saac stepped up to have his pen mended. He 

stood very demurely at first, but soon began to 
gaze earnestly out of the window, behind the desk. 

e master inquired what he was looking at. He 
replied, ‘I am watching a flock of ducks trying to 
8wim on the ice. How queerly they waddle and 
slide about!’ ‘Ducks swim on ice!’ exclaimed 
the schoolmaster; and he turned to observe such 
an unusual spectacle. It was only for an instant; 
but the apple meanwhile was transferred to the 
= of his cunning pupil. He smiled as he gave 

his pen, and said, ‘ Ah, you rogue, you are 


always full of mischief!’ 





“There was a bridge across the brock consisting 
of asingle rail, One day Isaac sawed this nearly 
in two; and while the master was at play with the 
boys, he took the opportunity to say something 
very impertinent, for which he knew he should be 
chased. He ran toward the brook, crossed the 
rail in safety, and instantly turned it over, so that 
his pursuer would step upon it when the cut side 
was downward. It immediately snapped under his 
pressure, and precipitated him into the stream, 
while the young rogue stood by almost killing him- 
self with laughter. But this joke also came very 
near having a melancholy termination; for the 
master was florted down several rods into deep 
water, and with difficulty saved himself from 
drowning.” 

We must pass over the records of these 
youthful times, till we find Isaac in his twenty- 
third year, a staid and devout member of the 
Society of Friends, and married to Sarah 
Tatum, a dark-haired blue-eyed young Qua- 
keress, who had been his neighbour and com- 
panion since childhood. His ancestors had 
been Quakers, but his father had been re- 
moved from the society on account of marry- 
ing a wife of another sect. He still attended 
meetings, and it was by old William Savery, 
a famous preacher of those days, that young 
Isaac was first awakened to earnest and serious 
thought. Friend Savery was a remarkable 
man, and his name deserves honourable record 
in English history, as it was through his 
ministry during a visit to the old country in 
1798, that Elizabeth Gurney, the celebrated 
Mrs. Fry, was first excited to a lively interest 
in religion. Over Isaac Hopper’s mind the 
preaching of William Savery had similar 
power, and by it he was led to dedicate him- 
self to the glory of God and the good of his 
fellow-men. He soon found ways of doing 
so, suitable to his position and his character. 
The condition ofthe coloured people ofthe States 
first engaged his thoughts, a subject on which 
his mind had been strongly impressed by an 
incident in early life:— 

‘¢When he drove the cows to and from pasture, 
he often met an old coloured man named Mingo. 
His sympathising heart was attracted toward him, 
because he had heard the neighbours say he was 
stolen from Africa when he was a little boy. One 
day he asked Mingo what part of the world he 
came from; and the poor old man told how he 
was playing with other children among the bushes, 
on the coast of Africa, when white men pounced 
upon them suddenly and dragged them off to a ship. 
He held fast hold of the thorny bushes, which tore 
his hands dreadfully in the struggle. The old man 
wept like a child, when he told how he was fright- 
ened and distressed at being thus hurried away 
from father, mother, brothers, and sisters, and 
sold into slavery, in a distant land, where he could 
never see or hear from them again. This painful 
story made a very deep impression upon Isaac’s 
mind; and, though he was then only nine years 
old, he made a solemn vow to himself that he 
would be the friend of oppressed Africans during 
his whole life.” 

The remembrance of the resolution formed 
after listening to the story of Mingo’s wrongs 
was revived when he settled in Philadelphia : 

‘‘There were numerous kidnappers prowling 
about the city, and many outrages were committed, 
which would not have been tolerated for a moment 
toward any but a despised race. Pennsylvania 
being on the frontier of the slave states, runaways 
were often passing through; and the laws on that 
subject were little understood, and less attended 
to. Ifa coloured man was arrested as a fugitive 
slave, and discharged for want of proof, the maris- 
trate received no fee; but if he was adjudged a 
slave, and surrendered to his claimant, the magis- 
trate received from five to twenty dollars for his 
trouble; of course, there was a natural tendency 








to make the most of evidence in favour of slavery. 
Under these circumstances, the Pennsylvania Abo- 
lition Society was frequently called upon to protect 
the rights of coloured people. Isaac T. Hopper 
became an active and leading member of this asso- 
ciation. He was likewise one of the overseers of 
a school for coloured children, established by An- 
thony Benezet; and it was his constant practice, 
for several years, to teach two or three nights 
every week, in a school for coloured adults, esta- 
blished by a society of young men. In process of 
time, he became known to everybody in Philadel- 
phia as the friend and legal adviser of coloured 
people upon all emergencies.” 

The shrewdness, courage, and zeal, with 
which he fulfilled the duties he imposed on 
himself, are displayed in a variety of cases, of 
which the biographer gives interesting nar- 
ratives. We give one instance:— 

‘Sarah Roach, a light mulatto, was sold by 
her master in Maryland to a man residing in Dela- 
ware. The laws of Delaware prohibit the intro- 
duction of slaves, unless brought into the state by 
persons intending to reside there permanently. If 
brought under other circumstances they become 
free. Sarah remained with her new master several 
years before she was made aware of this fact. 
Meanwhile, she gave birth to a daughter, who was 
of course free, if the mother was free at the time 
she was born. At last, some one informed the 
bondwoman that her master had no legal claim to 
her services. She then left him and went to 
Philadelphia. But she remained ignorant of the 
fact that her daughter was free, in consequence of 
the universal maxim of slave law, that ‘the child 
follows the condition of the mother.’ 

‘*When the girl was about sixteen years old, 
she absconded from Delaware, and went to her 
mother, who inquired of Isaac T. Hopper what 
was the best method of cluding the vigilance of her 
master. After ascertaining the circumstances, he 
told her that her daughter was legally free, and 
instructed her to inform him in case any person 
attempted to arrest her. 

“Her claimant soon discovered her place of 
abode, and in the summer of 1806 went in pursuit 
of her. Being aware that his claim had no foun- 
dation in law, he did not attempt to establish it 
before any magistrate, but seized the girl and hur- 
ried her on beard a sloop, that lay near Spruce- 
street whar?, unloading staves. Fearing she would 
be wrested from him by the city authorities, he 
removed the vessel from the wharf, and anchored 
near an island between Philadelphia and New 
Jersey. A boat was placed alongside the sloop, 
into which the cargo was unloaded and carried to 
the wharf they had left. 

‘*The mother went to Isaac T. Hopper in great 
distress, and informed him of the transaction. He 
immediately made application to an alderman, who 
issued a process to have the girl brought before 
him. Guided by two coloured men, who had 
followed her when she was carried off, he imme- 
diately proceeded to the sloop, accompanied by an 
officer. When the claimant saw them approaching, 
he went into the cabin for his gun, and threatened 
them with instant death if they came near his 
vessel. Friend Hopper quietly told the men to go 
xhead and pay no attention to his threats. When 
they moored their boat alongside of the one into 
which they were unloading staves, he became very 
vociferous, and pointing his gun at Friend Hopper’s 
breast, swore he should not enter the vessel. 

“ He replied, ‘I have an officer with me, and I 
have authority from a magistrate to bring before 
him a girl now in thy vessel. I think we are pre- 
pared to show that she is free.’ 

“The man still kept his gun pointed, and told 
them to beware how they attempted to come on 
board. 

‘“*Tf thou shouldst injure any person, it would 
be impossible for thee to escape,’ replied Friend 
Hopper; ‘for thou art a hundred and twenty 
miles from the Capes, with hundreds of people on 
the wharf to witness thy deed.’ 

‘*While speaking thus, he advanced toward him 
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until he came near enough to seize hold of the gun 
and turn it aside. The man made a violent jerk 
to wrest the weapon from him, and still clinging 
fast hold of it he was pulled on board. In the 
scuffle to regain possession of the gun, the man 
trod upon a roller on the deck, lost his balance, and 
fell sprawling on his back. Friend Hopper seized 
that opportunity to throw the gun overboard. 
Whereupon, a sailor near by seized an axe and 
came toward him in a great rage. Even if the 
courageous Quaker had wished to escape, there was 
no chance to do so. He advanced to meet the 
sailor, and looking him full in the face said, ‘Thou 
foolish fellow, dost thou think to frighten me with 
that axe, when thy companion could not do it with 
his gun? Put the axe down. Thou art resisting 
legal authority, and liable to suffer severely for 
thy conduct.’ 

“*In a short time they became more moderate, 
but denied that the girl was on board. The vessel 
was nearly emptied of her cargo, and Friend 
Hopper peeping into the hold found her stowed 
away in a remote part of it. He brought her on 
deck and took her with him into the boat, of which 
his companions, including the constable, had re- 
tained possession.” 

The biographer tells us that the narratives 
and anecdotes of fugitive slaves, which form a 
prominent portion of the book, were originally 
written by Friend Hopper himself, and pub- 
lished in newspapers under the title of ‘ Tales 
of Oppression.’ They are here remodelled, 
generally abridged, and thrown into the nar- 
rative form. But their authenticity may be 
relied on, and the facts are all obtamed trom 
the personal testimony of those who took part 
in the scenes:— 

‘*The facts, which were continwally occurring 
within Friend Hopper’s personal knowledge, cor- 
roborate the pictures of slavery drawn by Mrs. 
Stowe. Her descriptions are no more fictitious 
than the narratives written by Friend Hopper. 
She has taken living characters and facts of every- 
day occurrence, and combined them in a connected 
story, radiant with the light of genius, and warm 
with the glow of feeling. But is a landscape any 
the less real, because ‘there is sunshine on it, to 
bring out every tint, and make every dew-drop 
sparkle? Who that reads the account here given 
of Daniel Benson and William Anderson, can 
doubt that slaves are capable of as high moral ex- 
cellence as has ever been ascribed to them in any 
work of fiction? Who that reads Zeke, and the 
Quick Witted Slave, can pronounce them a stupid 
race, unfit for freedom? Who that reads the ad- 
ventures of the Slave Mother, and of poor Manuel, 
a perpetual mourner for his enslaved children, can 
say that the bonds of nature are less strong with 
them than with their more fortunate white brethren? 
Who can question the horrible tyranny under 
which they suffer, after reading The Tender Mer- 
cies of a Slaveholder, and the suicide of Romaine?” 


We have rarely read a series of more 
striking anecdotes than those to some of 
which reference is made in the foregoing 
paragraph. They will satisfy any impartial 
reader that in the incidents of ‘Uncle Tom,’ 
Mrs. Stowe, so far from exaggerating the 
horrors of slavery, has often thrown a veil 
over scenes of revolting horror, and in the 
brighter scenes of her romance has depicted 
nothing of which there are not counterparts 
often met with in negro life. The facts 
adduced in the ‘ Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ 
have already silenced all discussion on this 
head. The cases narrated in the present 
memoir strikingly confirm the truth of Mrs. 
Stowe’s representations. We must quote a 
passage which brings out some additional 
traits of Isaac Hopper’s character. After 
narrating some events in which he took part, 
the biographer remarks:— 

Many more narratives of similar character might 


be added; for I think he estimated at more than 
one thousand the number of cases in which he 
had been employed for fugitives, in one way or 
another, during his forty years’ residence in Phi- 
ladelphia. But enough have been told to illustrate 
the active benevolence, uncompromising boldness, 
and ready wit which characterised this friend of 
humanity. His accurate knowledge of all laws 
connected with slavery was so proverbial, that 
magistrates and lawyers were generally averse to 
any collision with him on such subjects. 

**In 1810 Benjamin Donahue, of Delaware, ap- 
plied to Mr. Barker, mayor of Philadelphia, to 
assist him in recovering a fugitive, with whose 
place of residence he was perfectly sure Isaac T. 
Hopper was acquainted. After a brief corre- 
spondence with Friend Hopper, the mayor said to 
Mr. Donahue, ‘We had better drop this business 
like a hot potatoe, for Mr. Hopper knows more 
law in such cases as this than you and I put to- 
gether.’ 

‘‘He would often resort to the most unexpected 
expedients. Upon one occasion, a slave case was 
brought before Judge Rush, brother of Dr. Ben- 
jamin Rush. It seemed likely to terminate in 
favour of the slaveholder; but Friend Hopper 
thought he observed that the judge wavered a little. 
He seized that moment to inquire, ‘Hast thou 
not recently published a legal opinion, in which it 
is distinctly stated that thou wouldst never seek to 
sustain a human law, if thou wert convinced that 
it conflicted with any law in the Bible?’ 

‘*¢T did publish such a statement,’ replied Judge 
Rush; ‘and I am ready to abide by it; for in all 
cases I consider the divine law above the human.’ 

‘*Friend Hopper drew from his pocket a small 
Bible, which he had brought into court for the 
express purpose, and read in loud distinct tones 
the following verses: ‘Thou shalt not deliver unto 
his master the servant which is escaped from his 
master unto thee: He shall dwell with thee, even 
among you, in that place which he shall choose, in 
one of thy gates, where it liketh him best: thou 
shalt not oppress him.’ Deut. xxiii. 15, 16. 

‘*The slaveholder smiled; supposing this appeal 
to old Hebrew law would be considered as little 
applicable to modern times, as the command to 
stone a man to death for picking up sticks on the 
Sabbath. But when the judge asked for the book, 
read the sentence for himself, seemed impressed by 
it, and adjourned the decision of the case, he 
walked out of the court-house muttering, ‘I believe 
in my soul the old fool will let him off on that 
ground,’ And sure enough, the slave was dis- 
charged.” 


In 1830, Friend Hopper visited Europe, 
and some characteristic anecdotes are re- 
corded of him, in which, however, his Qua- 
kerism and republicanism are chiefly dis- 
played:— 

‘*Upon one occasion Friend Hopper went into 
the Court of Chancery in Dublin, and kept his hat 
on, according to Quaker custom. While he was 
listening to the pleading, he noticed that a person 
who sat near the Chancellor fixed his eyes upon 
him with a very stern expression. This attracted 
the attention of lawyers and spectators, who also 
began to look at him. Presently an officer tapped 
him on the shoulder, and said, ‘ Your hat, sir!’ 

‘* «What's the matter with my hat?’ he inquired. 

‘*¢'Take it off!’ rejoined the officer. ‘You are 
in his Majesty’s Court of Chancery.’ 

‘¢ «That is an honour I reserve for his Majesty’s 
Master,’ he replied. ‘ Perhaps it is my shoes thou 
meanest?’ 

‘The officer seemed embarrassed, but said no 
more; and when the Friend had stayed as long as 
he felt inclined, he quietly withdrew. 

‘One day, when he was walking with a lawyer 
in Dublin, they passed the Lord Lieutenant’s 
castle. He expressed a wish to see the Council 
Chamber, but was informed that it was not open 
to strangers. ‘I have a mind to go and try,’ said 
he to his companion. ‘ Wilt thou go with me?’ 


‘* ‘No, indeed,’ he replied ; ‘and I would advise 





you not to go.’ 





‘He marched in, however, with his broad beaver 
on, and found the Lord Lieutenant surrounded by 
a number of gentlemen. ‘I am an American? 
said he, ‘I have heard a great deal about the Lond 
Lieutenant's castle, and if it will give no offence, I 
should like very much to see it.’ 

‘*His lordship seemed surprised by this uncere 
monious introduction, but he smiled, and said tog 
servant, ‘Show this American whatever he wishes 
to see.’ 

‘He was conducted into various apartments, 
where he saw pictures, statues, ancient armour, 
antique coins, and many other curious articles, 
At parting, the master of the mansion was ex. 
tremely polite, and gave him much interesting in. 
formation on a variety of topics. When he rejoined 
his companion, who had agreed to wait for him at 
some appointed place, he was met with the inquiry, 
‘Well, what luck?’ 

““*O, the best luck in the world,’ he replied, ‘I 
was treated with great politeness” * * |* 

“At Westminster Abbey he paid the (then) 
customary fee of two shillings and sixpence for 
admission. The doorkeeper fo!lowed him, saying, 
‘You must uncover yourself, sir.’ 

“*** Uncover myself!’ exclaimed the Friend, with 
an affectation of ignorant simplicity. ‘ What dost 
thou mean? Must I take off my coat?’ 

“*Your coat? ’responded the man, smiling, 
‘No, indeed, I mean_your hat.’ 

‘“¢¢ And what should I take off my hat for?’ he 
inquired. 

‘*¢ Because you are in a caurch, Sir,’ answered 
the door-keeper. 

‘*T see no church here,’ rejoined the Quaker. 
‘Perhaps thou meanest the house where the church 
assembles. I suppose thou art aware that it is 
the people, not the building, that constitutes a 
church?’ 

‘*The idea seemed new to the man, but he merely 
repeated, ‘ You must take off your hat, sir.’ 

‘*But the Friend again inquired, ‘What for? 
On account of these images? Thou knowest 
Scripture commands us not to worship graven 
images.’ 

‘The man persisted in saying that no person 
could be permitted to pass through the church 
without uncovering his head. ‘ Well, friend,’ re- 
joined Isaac, ‘I have some conscientious scruples 
on that subject; so give me back my money, and 
I will go out.’ 

‘The reverential habits of the door-keeper were 
not quite strong enough to compel him to that 
sacrifice, and he walked away, without saying any- 
thing more on the subject.” 


ro rewers 


We must not omit to mention the remark 
able statement as to his personal resemblance 
to the great Napoleon:— 


“Joseph Bonaparte, who then resided at Bor- 
den-town, was attracted towards him the first 
moment he saw him, on account of a strong Te 
semblance to his brother Napoleon. They often 
met in the steam-boat going down the Delaware, 
and on such occasions the ex-king frequently 
pointed him out as the most remarkable likeness 
of the Emperor that he had ever met in Europe 
or America. He expressed the opinion that with 
Napoleon’s uniform on, he might be mistaken for 
him, even by his own household; and if he were 
to appear thus in Paris, nothing could be easier 
than for him to excite a revolution.” 


Tn confirmation of this, it is elsewhere nat- 
rated that when a French company gave 4 
dramatic representation at the Park Theatre 
at New York, in which Placide personated the 
Emperor, the manager was so struck with 
Hopper’s resemblance, that he exclaimed, 
“Here is Napoleon himself come back agai, 
and remarked that he would give a hundr 
dollars a night if he would appear on the 
stage in the dress of the Emperor. To the 
same likeness allusion is made in a sonnet by 
Garrison the abolitionist, in which the che 





racter of Hopper is happily delineated:— 
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“Thou kind and venerable friend of man, 
In heart and spirit young, though old in years! 
The tyrant trembles when thy name he hears, 
And the slave joys thy honest face to sean. 
A friend more true and brave, since time began, 
Humanity has never found: her fears 
By thee have been dispelled, and wiped the tears 
Adown her sorrow-stricken cheeks that ran, 
If like Napoleon’s appears thy face, 
Thy soul to his bears no similitude, 
He came to curse, but thou to bless our race. 
Thy hands are pure; in blood were his imbrued, 
His memory shall be covered with disgrace, 
But thine embalmed among the truly great and good.” 


Friend Hopper lived to be an octogenarian, 
retaining the vigour and freshness of earlier 
life, so that he seemed scarcely sixty years of 
age. The passing of the Fugitive Slave Bill 
was a heavy blow to the old man, but he was 
the first to proclaim that resistance to such an 
enactment was the duty of every good citizen. 
The first runaway who was endangered by 
this disgraceful Act happened to be placed 
under his protection, and he secured his 
safety. He respected the institutions of his 
country, but he declared that an enactment 
was illegal and null which opposed the laws of 
God and the dictates of humanity. He died 
May 7, 1852. We have chiefly referred to 
his exertions in behalf of the slaves and 
coloured people of the States. But in many 
other works of philanthropy he took active 
interest. Of his labours for the reformation 
of criminals, for the improved management of 
risons, hospitals, and lunatic asylums, and 
or the welfare of the poor, the afflicted, the 
erring, and the oppressed of every class, the 
memoir abounds with interesting records. 





Letters of Laura D’ Auverne, and other Poems. 
By Charles Swain. Longman and Co. 


Cuartes Swatn is one of our few poets of 
whom posterity will take note. Others may 
excite a louder fame for a time, but his influ- 
ence is likely to be permanent, while theirs 
will die with the fashion or the frenzy of the 
hour. He is the very antagonism of the 
spasmodic and flashy school which has sprung 
out of a misdirected worship of Shelley and 
Keats. He does not toss about his metaphors 
with reckless profusion, or bewilder his reader 
with either mysticism or glare, or assume 
asemblance of grandeur or profundity with- 
out the substance of either. On the contrary, 
his style, based on our best models of clear- 
ness and polish, is the transparent mirror of 
thoughts, fancies, and feelings, that, without 
being vulgar, always lie near to the universal 
heart of man. Only those who have been 
accustomed to regard such writings critically 
can estimate how much thought and how large 
an experience of emotion go to the production 
of many of this poet’s most simple lyrics. The 
first of the poems in this volume scarcely falls 
within this description, but it is not our inten- 
tion to advert to it here, much as we sce in it 
to admire; for while we do not disparage Mr. 
Swain’s efforts in other directions, it seems 
to us that in lyrical verse lies his greatest 
strength. It is of the lyrics in the volume 
before us that we mean to speak, and of these 
Wwe cannot express our admiration better than 

Y saying, that he often reminds us, without 
suffering by the comparison, of the best 
lyrics of Goethe, Heyne, or Uhland. At 
random we select the following charming bit 
of verse, embodying a hint, which lovers often 
grieve their mistresses sorely by neglecting, 
and which we doubt man’s love is too selfish 
and exacting ever to take:— 


“SMILE AND NEVER HEED ME, 


“Though, when other maids stand by, 

I may deign thee no reply, 

Turn not then away, and sigh,— 
Smile and never heed me! 

Tf our love, indeed, be such, 

As must thrill at every touch, 

Why should others learn as much,— 
Smile and never heed me! 


“ Where’s the use that they should know 
If one’s heart beat fast or slow?— 
Deepest love avoideth show,— 

Smile and never heed me. 
Let our hearts, like stars of night, 
Shunning day’s intrusive light, 
Live but for each other’s sight,— 
Smile and never heetl me ! 


** Even if, with maiden pride, 

I should bid thee quit my side, 

Take this lesson for thy guide,— 
Smile and never heed me! 

But when stars and twilight meet, 

And the dew is falling sweet, 

And thou hear’st my coming feet,— 
Then—thou then—may’st heed me !” 


As a further illustration of Mr. Swain’s 
lyrical faculty take the following, which in its 
way is as charming as anything in Herrick or 
Crashaw:— 

“THE COQUETTE. 


** Whatsoe’er she vowed fo-day,— 
Ere a week had fled away 
She'd refuse me! 
And shall I her steps pursue,— 
Follow still,—and fondly woo ?— 
No!—excuse me! 
“Tf she loves me,—it were kind 
Just to teach her her own mind ; 
Let her lose me! 
For no more I’ll seek her side,— 
Court her favour,—feed her pride: 
No !—excuse me! 
“Tf in idle, vain display, 
She can cast my love away, 
And thus use me; 
For a fickle heart, at best, 
Shall I grieve, and lose my rest P— 
No !—excuse me! 
“ Let her frown,—frowns never kills 
Let her shun me if she will,— 
Hate,—abuse me; 
Shall I bend ’neath her annoy? 
Bend,—and make my heart her toy? 
No!—excuse me !” 
Mr. Swain’s lyrics all possess the admirable 
quality of dealmg with common loves and 
common cares, and we cannot doubt that not 
only among the spindles of Manchester, which 
glories in him as her poet, but by many a 
cottage fireside, as well as in many a drawing- 
room, these little songs will become familiar. 
They spring heart-warm from the affections, 
and they help to cherish the best and home- 
liest feelings. If the following song has not 
already been set to music, we hope it may 
soon fall into good hands:— 


“THE HUSBAND'S SONG. 
“Rainy and rough sets the day,— 
There’s a heart beating for somebody: 
I must be up and away,— 
Somebody’s anxious for somebody. 
Thrice hath she been to the gate,— 
Thrice hath she listen’d for somebody; 
*Midst the night, stormy and late, 
Somebody’s waiting for somebody. 
“ There'll be a comforting fire,— 
There’ll be a welcome for somebody; 
One, in her neatest attire, 
Will look to the table for somebody, 
Though the star’s fled from the west, 
There is a star yet for somebody, 
Lighting the home he loves best,— 
Warming the bosom of somebody. 
“There'll be a coat o’er the chair, 
There will be slippers for somebody: 
There'll be a wife’s tender care,— 
Love’s fond embracement for somebody: 
There'll be the little one’s charms,— 
Soon ’twill be waken’d for somebody: 
When I have both in my arms, 
Oh! but how blest will be somebody!” 


We could wish a word or two altered in the 
last of these verses. The epithet ‘“ tender,” 
being reflective, is out of place, and “ fond 
embracement” is much too fine a phrase, and 
both might be easily replaced by some more 





spontaneous words. But we have no fault to 
find with the following, which scems to us to 
answer all the purposes of a good lyric in its 
simplicity, its suggestiveness, in the pathos of 
its close, which leaves the mind in a state of 
gentle meditation :— 

“THE OLD COTTAGE CLOCK. 


“Oh! the old, old clock, of the household stock 

Was the brightest thing and neatest; 

Its hands, thongh old, had a touch of gold, 
And its chime rang still the sweetest. 

*Twas a monitor, too, though its words were few, 
Yet they lived, though nations alter’d; 

And its voice, still strong, warn’d old and young, 
When the voice of friendship falter’d! 

Tick, tick, it said,—quick, quick, to bed,— 
For ten I’ve given warning; 

Up, up, and go, or else, you know, 
You'll never rise soon in the morning! 






ng; 


© A friendly voice was that old, old clock, 

As it stood in the corner smiling, 

And bless’d the time with a merry chime, 
The wintry hours beguili 

But a cross old voice was that tiresome clock, 
As it call’d at day-break boldly, 

When the dawn look’d grey o’er the misiy way, 
And the early air blew coldly; 

Tick, tick, it said,—quick, out of bed, 
For five I’ve given warning; 

You'll never have health, you'll never get wealth, 
Unless you’re up soon in the morning. 









“Still hourly the sound goes round and round, 

With a tone that ceases never; 

While tears are shed for the bright days fled, 
And the old friends lost for ever! 

Its heart beats on,—though hearts are gone 
That warmer beat and younger; 

Its hands still move,—though hands we love 
Are clasped on earth no longer! 

Tick,—tick, it said,—to the churchyard bed, 
The Grave hath given warning,— 

Up, up, and rise, and look to the skies, 

And prepare for a heavenly morning !” 

sre is another, teaching an i ‘ 
Here ther, teaching an important 
truth, which. embodied in such musical verses, 
may be learned by many who will thank the 
poet in after years for its pious and practical 
wisdom:— 

“IMAGINARY EVILS. 
Let to-morrow take care of to-morrow,— 
Leave things of the future to fate ; 
What’s the use to anticipate sorrow ?— 
Life’s troubles come never too late! 
If to hope overmuch be an error, | 
*Tis one that the wise have preferr’d; 
And how often have hearts been in terror 
Of evils that never occurr’d, 
“Have faith, and thy faith shall sustain thee,— 
Permit not suspicion and care 
With invisible bonds to enchain thee, 
But bear what God gives thee to bear, 
By his spirit supported and gladden’d, 
Be ne’er by ‘forebodings’ deterr’d; 
But think how oft hearts have been sadden’d 
By fear of what never occurr’d, 
Let to-morrow take care of to-morrow: 
Short and dark as our life may appear, 
We may make it still darker by sorrow,— 
Still shorter by folly and fear! 
Half our troubles are half our invention, 
And often from blessings conferr’d ; 
Have we shrunk, in the wild apprehension 
Of evils that never occurr’d.” 

Tt is not the least charm of this delightful 
little volume, that it may be put with perfect 
confidence into the hands of the young, with 
the assurance that nothing will be found in it 
to corrupt the taste, or which does not indeed 
tend to inspire the purest. feelings, and senti- 

al 
ments of love to man and reverence to God. 
This can unhappily be said of little of our 
modern poetry, where recklessness is often 
mistaken for power, and turbid passion for 
the fire of genius. When treated by Mr. 
Swain, love, without losing any of its ardour, 
never takes a shape with which virtue can 
quarrel; and the recognition of an over-ruling 

-rovidence that guides our ends to good, even 
when grief is sharpest, pervades all the poems 
of a more meditative class. Mr. Swain does 
not quarrel with the want and suffering that 
beset mortal life, or indulge in those insane 
protests against the ways of Providence, in 
which our modern poets so often seem to 
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fancy they emulate Prometheus, when in fact 
they merely display the spirit of discontented 
boys. He takes the world as it is, but finds 
in its struggles, its affections, and its charities, 
in those blessed sympathies which are never 
wanting to those that truly seek them, and in 
that spiritual comfort in which the pious heart 
finds strength at its greatest need, those con- 
solations which reconcile us to life, how- 


ever full of trial, during our brief season of 


earthly probation. It is because of this 
quality of Mr. Swain’s poetry that we rejoice 
to see that the “ ancient founts of inspiration” 
still welling freshly within him among the 
busy crowds of Manchester, where his influ- 
ence is likely to be most salutary. 
One other extract and we have done:— 
“THE ORPHAN BOY. 


“The room is old,—the night is eold,— 

But night is dearer far than day; 

Yor then, in dreams, to him it seems, 
ahat sne’s returned who’s gone away! 

His tears are past,—he clasps her fast,— 
Again she holds him on her knee; 

And,—in his sleep,—he murmurs deep, 
‘Oh! Mother, go no more from me!’ 


“Bnt morning breaks, the child awakes,— 
The Dreamer’s happy dream hath fled ; 
The fields look sear, and cold, and drear,— 

Like orphans, mourning Summer dead !— 
The wild birds spring, on shivering wing, 

Or, cheerless, chirp from tree to tree ; 
And still he cries, with weeping eyes, 

‘Oh! Mother dear, come back to me!’ 

“Can no one tell where angels dwell ?— 

He’s call’d them oft till day grew dim; 
If they were near,—and they could hear,— 

He thinks they’d bring her back to him !— 
*Oh! angels sweet, conduct my feet,’ 

He cries, ‘ where’er her home may be; 
Oh! lead me on to where she’s gone,’ 

Or bring my Mother back to me!” 


With this extract we close this little volume, 
heartily commending it to our readers, as one 
which at the coming season of gifts they can- 
not do better than present to those they love. 








Forest Life in Ceylon. By W. Knighton, 
M.A. In2 vols. Hurst and Blackett. 
In these two unpretending volumes we have 
to welcome a very superior and well-written 


narrative of travels, from the pen of a man of 


education and refinement, endowed with a 
good capacity for observation, and possessed of 
considerable gentlemanly feeling. The author, 
it appears, left college for the inheritance 
of a coffee estate in Ceylon, intending to 
take up his residence in that island, but his 
qualifications as a planter were not equal to 
the successful working of so new and strange 
an office. Mr. Knighton is evidently a man 
of accomplished literary taste. He was secre- 
tary to the Ceylon branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, and edited a Ceylonese news- 
aper ; and the four years of his brief oriental 
ife “were so filled with incident, with em- 
gee with variety and adventure, that, 
espite the pecuniary losses sustained in a 
ruinous speculation, they have ever since 
afforded him ample and pleasing themes for 
reflection.” His very first impressions on 
reaching the island strike us as being worthy 
of quotation :— 
. ‘*The scene which presented itself on landing 
had all the interest and freshness of unwonted 
novelty for us. Accustomed, as I had been, pre- 
viously to an English life, diversified by two hurried 
trips to the Continent alone, there was nothing in 
the reminiscences with which my memory was 
stored to detract from the novelty of the picture 
that now spread widely around us on every side. 
The small huts of mud, with their cocoa-nut leaf 
thatch; the wicker-work trays exhibiting heaps of 
chillies or other equally piquant stimulants; the 





amazing variety of fruit common to all tropical 
countries; the strange costume of the women and 
still stranger of the men; their shrill voices as they 
called upon the passers-by to purchase, or loudly 
conversed with each other across the street, all— 
men, women, and children—squatted on their heels; 
the fish-women, as in all countries, most voluble of 
tongue, light-hearted, and merry, exchanging badi- 
nage with the male passers by, or making their own 
remarks on the pale faces—all was new and strik- 
ing, and told us, with all the eloquence of vision, 
that we had left the cold north behind, with its 
frosts and snows, and winter churlishness, and brave 
battling with a thousand evils that more favoured 
climes know nothing of, and that we had reached 
a land of the sun where there was food upon every 
tree, and clothing was little more than an encum- 
brance, where the battle of life was not for existence, 
but for luxury and enjoyment.” 

His descriptions of Ceylon life, as it im- 
pressed him, on landing at Point de Galle, 
are furnished with a great deal of amusing 
detail. We must take one leaf out of his 
journal on starting for Colombo:— 

‘*At length it was ten minutes to five, and, with 
a coolie or porter carrying my portmanteau, I bid 
adieu to the ‘hotel,’ and commenced my journey 
to Colombo—my heavier luggage having been lett 
in the Parsee, which was to proceed to Colombo in 
a few days. 

‘‘The moon had risen an hour before, and its 
light, with that of the stars, was sufficient to enable 
us to distinguish objects faintly as we went along. 
At length we arrived opposite a large door, with 
two stunted trees on each side. ‘Here, Saar,’ said 
the coolie, as he put my portmanteau down against 
one of the trees, exhausting in those two words 
nearly his whole available stock of English. I 
looked around, but saw no signs of coach or horses, 
of people or bustle. All was still. The coolie has 
made some mistake, thought I, and can’t speak 
English. Perhaps the coach starts from some other 
place. 

‘**Where’s the coach that goes to Colombo?’ 
shouted I in his ear, hoping, by the loudness with 
which I spoke, to make him comprehend me. 

“« «Here, Saar,’ said he again, as he coolly pro- 
ceeded, having found a large stone, to hammer it 
on the iron hinges of the door, shouting out some 
words all the time, that seemed invariably to end 
with ‘man gee,’ in a singing tone. At length the 
violent knocking, and no less viclent shouting, eli- 
cited a reply from within. The coolie turned to 
me with a grin, as if he would have said, ‘You 
see.” I so understood his look at all events, and 
replied, ‘I see nothing extraordinary in your wak- 
ing somebody with all that. But where's the mail- 
coach ?’ 

‘« «Here, Saar,’ shouted he again, grinning; and 
again commencing the vociferation of the Singha- 
lese sentence invariably ending in ‘man gee.’ At 
length the door opened, and a huge, half-dressed, 
negro-like Portuguese stood before us. His black 
hair stood up straight from his head like the bristles 
of a hedgehog, and added some inches to his height, 
which was in itself great. 

“<*Does the coach start from here?’ I asked, 
delighted to see a pair of pantaloons under such 
circumstances. 

*** Yes, Sir,’ he replied, squeakingly; ‘in ‘five 
minutes it will be off.’ 

*« «QO, then it only calls here,’ I observed. 

‘* «No, Sir,’ said he, in a half-feminine, half- 
boyish voice, that contrasted strangely with his 
uncouth figure—‘No, Sir, it starts from here ;’ 
and, as he said so, I sawa strange waggon-like 
vehicle lumbering up to us, drawn by four coolies. 
This was the mail-coach—a miserable cart, with 
canvas curtains hanging down on either side, and 
room inside for six at the utmost, whilst the driver 
might possibly accommodate one or two on his 
box! A flat roof covered it, whence depended the 
aforesaid canvas curtains, and on which I suppose 
luggage is sometimes packed. Two horses, that 
did not look as if they were particularly disposed to 
go on, were speedily harnessed, and after another 














delay of five minutes for the coachman, also a Por. 
tuguese, preparations were made for starting. It 
took the united force of the establishment—coach- 
man, grooms, coolies, and all — to set the machine 
in motion. Some turned round the wheels, others 
belaboured the horses, others pushed from behind, 
whilst two pulled vigorously at the horses’ heads 
and ears. At length we were fairly off—I the only 
passenger, my leathern portmanteau constituting 
all the luggage! It was then a quarter past five; 
when they would have started, had I not been 
going, I cannot conjecture. We rattled through 
the streets at a capital pace; but to my surprise, 
as I looked round I found our vehicle literally 
covered with natives holding on, on all sides, like 
shell-fish stuck to a ship's bottom. Even my friend 
the negro-like Portuguese, in the same elegant 
déshabille, was sitting composedly on the step by 
which I had mounted. I thought it very odd, but 
for a time said nothing. At length I asked my 
mop-headed companion whether they were ail 
coming to Colombo. ‘No, Sir,’ he squeaked out; 
‘but there’s another start at the post-office.’ That 
explained it, and I was satisfied. 

** Arrived at the post-office, we stopped. There 
was a man in the verandah to be woke first, which 
took some time. He then proceeded to wake those 
within, by a repetition of the same process my 
coolie had employed to wake the ‘mail-coach office.’ 
There was the same hammering of a stone on the 
iron-work of the door—the same vociferation of 
sentences ending in ‘man gee’—the same intervals 
of repose and renewals of the assault, and with the 
same result. A voice answered from within; the 
door was slowly opened; and at length the mail- 
bags were deposited in Her Majesty’s mail-coach. 
I have heard that there are many strange vehicles 
employed by the post-office in England to convey 
letters about, including hand and wheel-barrows, 
with the royal arms on them; but I do not think 
that in all Her Majesty’s dominions there wasa 
conveyance in 1848 that would have more surprised 
the royal lady herself, had she seen it starting, than 
the Galle and Colombo mail-coach.” 


A visit to the Cinnamon Gardens will be 
read with interest, but we pass on to the fol- 
lowing pleasing episode in Mr. Knighton’s 
narrative, which speaks for itself :— 

“We stopped for the night at a bungalow, half 
way between Colombo and Kandy, — beautifully 
situated in a valley, formed by a semicircular group 
of hills, amongst which the road wound on to the 
east in its uninterrupted course. As the sun sank, 
large, clear and unclouded in the west, the full 
moon rose with a splendour peculiarly her own in 
the clear air of the tropics, upon the east. I know 
not how to give an idea of the loveliness of tiat 
night, as we enjoyed it, walking in the verandah of 
the bungalow, and bathing as it were in the flood 
of silver glory poured down so profusely by the pale 
queen of night upon the earth! Not even upon 
the ocean have I witnessed a splendour equal to 
that! The stars twinkled dimly here and there, 
obscured by the more powerful beams of the moon, 
whilst the whole earth seemed lit up with intensely 
burnished silver mirrors, reflecting floods of light 
in every direction. The dark shadows on the hill 
sides were rendered still darker by the soft glow 
which diffused itself equally upon all the salient 
points of the landscape. If one could choose, 
where all was loveliness, perhaps the palm trees 
presented the most strikingly new and bewitching 
aspect. Their long graceful leaves, wet with dew, 
shone with a mild radiance as the flood of light was 
poured down upon them, whilst, between their ever 
moving branches, the rays of the moon made their 
way timidly as it were to the earth, where an exact 
impression of the graceful tracery above was ple 
tured out upon the grass in black and silver, never 
at rest, but always lovely. All nature seemed to 
enjoy the glorious spectacle.— ‘ Most glorious night, 
1 involuntarily exclaimed with the poet, ‘thou wert 
not sent for slumber.’ From the minutest insects 
in the air to the hugest denizens of the forest, all 
seemed equally impressed with the same idea, that 
it were treason to the majesty of nature not to 
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enjoy such a scene. _The air was filled at intervals 
with the various noises that a luxuriant tropical 
fauna alone can produce ; bellowing from the woods, 
the wild shriek or shrill ery of the monkeys mingling 
there with the trumpeting of the elephant; croak- 
ings from the river and marshes ; loud buzzings from 
the trees and air; whilst birds called to and answered 
each other with incessant rapidity: all intermingled 
andalternated with each other at intervals, between 
which a silence as of universal awe or death, crept 
over the landscape—the nearer and sharper sounds 
ceased, the silent circle widened, and gradually the 
more distant reverberations ended, and then there 
was a perfect calm for « time, holy, pure, and exciting 
in its peacefulness, so diiferent from thetumult which 
preceded and succeeded it. The scene is stamped 
upon my mind still, and will probably never be 
effaced. And yet I have not mentioned the most 
exquisite of all the scenes of that bright evening! 
It was love that lent its charm to the whole. 
I was the witness of the happiness of two noble 
specimens of our race, as they refiected love from 
each other’s eyes, drinking in deep draughts of 
the intoxicating sentiment with every glance. It 
would have been a sin on such an evening not to 
be grateful and happy, and no shade of jealousy 
darkened my heart as I rejoiced with them in 
that glorious prospect. I had never seen the lady 
otherwise than as the companion of her husband, 
and therefore I looked upon their love and rela- 
tionship as a natural thing, which did not interfere 
with me, and which. if wise, I too could afar off, 
participate in, or, at all events, sympathize with. 
When I saw her face shining in the pale moon- 
beams, her sparkling eyes and black hair, con- 
trasting vividly with the pure whiteness of her 
brow, and of her neck, and whilst I felt her warm 
hand resting on my thinly covered arm, I looked 
upon her as I looked upon the landscape, as an 
object of loveliness, on which my eyes might feast, 
and which memory might treasure in my heart, 
but which nearer approach would probably but 
sully or disturb. As I saw her gaze directed 
towards the stars, and heard her sigh, saying, that 
she was sorry she had not studied astrology, yes, 
sigh in the very wantonness of happiness, and as 
I saw the clear intelligent eye and brow of her 
husband turned towards her, whilst a good- 
humoured smile played around his lips, I felt that 
we require but a sensitive heart to enjoy the hap- 
piness of others, and that he must have a bad one 
who cannot see that happiness without envy. 

“*My husband smiles at the idea of astrology, 

do you not think there is more in that ‘poetry of 
heaven,’’ said she, turning to me, ‘than he is 
willing to admit!’ 
_ “*You are too polite, Iam sure, to say there 
is nothing in it, after such an appeal,’ said he, 
quickly; ‘but, Emma, I am equally sure your 
own reason declares to you the folly and absurdity 
of the pretended science.’ 

“*My reason, as it has been cultivated, may,’ 
was her reply, ‘but my heart, my dear Ernest, 
Wishes it were otherwise, and often tells me that it 
Is 60.” 

““*The heart is an erring guide in matters of 
Science,’ said he. 

““* Why should it be so? she asked. ‘Is 
there, then, an opposition between the two?’ If 
80, God grant I may ever follow the dictates of 
the heart, and leave the reason, with its cold, 
selfish, calculating wisdom, behind me. The 
heart is everywhere the same, whilst reason differs 
everywhere. The heart prompted a thousand 
Years ago as it prompts now; reason, a thousand 
years ago, taught a hundred things which it 
laughs at now. I, at all events, will cherish the 
unchangeable.’ 

““*Your German philosophy, my dear Emma,’ 
he urged, ‘has misled you. There is no oppo- 
sition between the two—the cultivated heart and 
cultivated reason, say one and the same thing—at 
least, the more they are cultivated the more nearly 
they assimilate.’ 

Bs ‘What do you think on the subject? he 
added, turning to me. 

Thus directly appealed to, I could not avoid 
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the discussion further, although I feared it mi; 
lead to dangerous ground. 

“**T am inclined to agree with Mrs. Hofer’s 
German philosophy, as you call it,’ said I, ‘that 
where the heart and the head differ, the former 
is to be preferred. The impulses of the heart, 
emmently subjective as they are, are more likely 
to be true than the reasonings, purely objective, 
for the most part, of the head. But both certainly 
require cultivation, and the due cultivation of the 
heart appears to me to be a far more difficult 
thing than that of the head. As to astrology, 
there is something fascinating and poetical in the 
supposition that our destinies are written in the 
everlasting firmament; but is it not making our- 
selves of too much, and the stars of too little im- 
portance, to conceive such a thing possible?’ 

** ¢Like my husband,’ Mrs. Hofer replied, ‘you 
are a sceptic, with reference to man’s higher and 
nobler nature; you have no belief in that inner 
world which shadows forth so truly the outer. Did 
I assert that the stars were there—there, in that 
glorious canopy,’ said she, disengaging her hand 
from my arm, and stopping to point to them, 
‘merely that man might read his destiny in them, 
there would be truth in your objection—but no, I 
believe they are there for other and infinitely holier 
and higher purposes. Is it not, however, consis- 
tent with the divine economy of nature, that one 
thing should serve many ends, and do we not see 
a thousand examples of such on earth?’ 

‘*¢There is much ingenuity, but little logic in 
your observation,’ replied Hofer. ‘Astronomy 
reveals too much of the stars to permit astrology 
to be true, and if astrology be true, all our modern 
science is false.’ 

‘«¢ And that same modern science,’ I observed, 
‘T fear Mrs. Hofer will regard as destroying all the 
poetry of life.’ 

“« ¢Ves,’ she replied, ‘material science goes far 
to do so, but not mental. I fear it is too often 
forgotten, however, that astrology was once the 
universal belief of mankind, and is still believed in 
by a majority of the human race.’ 

‘© «That,’ said her husband, ‘ cannot be allowed 
to be an argument in favour of its truth. A thou- 
sand bubbles float over the heads of mankind for 
centuries, are admired, examined, believed in, sung, 
and praised enthusiastically, and at last, burst to 
be seen no more ;—nay, men have fought, stran- 
gling each other with death-grips, to seize such 
bubbles, and lo! when they touch them, they dis- 
solve into thin air, and leave not a wrack behind.’ 

‘*¢ Well,’ said his fair partner, gaily, ‘the Bud- 
hists are astrologers; I will learn the science of 
them, at all events, during my residence in the 
jungle, and then I shall be better able to contest 
the point. In the meantime, although our hearts 
would prompt us to remain here all night, basking 
in this lovely moonlight, yet our heads tell us, if 
we are to journey carly to-morrow, we had better 
retire. There is no opposition, you see, between 
them ; shall we obey both ?’ 

‘<A truly feminine method of concluding the 
argument,’ said her husband, as they bid me 
adieu, leaving me to meditate a little longer in the 
moonlight.’ ” 

We have not space to refer to the account 
which Mr. Knighton gives us of his coffee 
estate, but it is well worth reading. We pass 
on to an extremely interesting chapter de- 
scriptive of an excursion to Adams’ Peak, but 
too long for extract. For variety’s sake we 
give his stirring encounter with a wild 
elephant:— 

“ A more formidable thing than a charge from 
an enraged elephant can scarcely be imagined. 
His trunk elevated in the air, whilst he trumpets 
forth loudly his rage or hatred, he shuffles his huge 
carcase along at a pace more rapid than any one 
would conceive possible when regarding the un- 
wieldy bulk of the animalalone. The bushes bend 
before him as he advances—the branches of the 
trecs snap off with sharp, rapid reports—the 
animals in the neighbouring jungle, alarmed at the 
danger, hoot, whoop, scream, cry, bellow, and roar 








to the utmost, in alarm or in anger, and the whole 
welkin rings with the commotion. 

‘* Our baggage was of course flung down in all 
directions by the coolies as they made for the 
nearest trees. The elephant paused for a moment 
over the articles strewed in his way, but only for a 
moment, and hurling a portmanteau high into the 
air, advanced as before, bellowing madly. The 
natives are, of course, expert climbers, so that, ere 
he approached, all the coolies had made their way 
into the trees, and appeared to be perfectly safe— 
all but one, who had still a leg within reach of the 
monster's trunk when he approached the tree in 
which the unfortunate man, paralyzed by fear, no 
doubt, was climbing. To the others who sur- 
rounded him, and to us from the brow of the 
neighbouring hill, it appeared that the man was 
sufficiently high in the tree to prevent his being 
caught and dragged down by the infuriated animal. 
Whether he was so caught, however, or was only 
struck and fell through excessive fear, certain it is 
we saw him fall backwards on the uplifted head of 
the elephant! In a moment the body of the un- 
fortunate man was whirling high in the air, and at 
length descended with a frightful thump upon the 
ground, only to be trampled immediately after- 
wards into a shapeless mass! 

‘* His success in this instance, which was all the 
work of a moment or two, appeared but to increase 
the savage fury of the monster. He rushed at the 
tree nearest to him, into which two of the little 
band had climbed, his broad forehead coming with 
thundering force upon the trunk, and shaking it in 
every twig—he struck and dug at it with his tusks 
—he grasped it with his trunk—retreated to a 
little distance and made another assault with his 
broad, heavy forehead, butting, as a ram would do 
against an antagonist—again was the tree shaken, 
every leaf quivering violently, but no sign of 
tumbling about it, a slight list to one side was the 
only perceptible result—its occupants holding on 
for life all the time, and shouting violently in the 
extremity of their fear, or in the vain hope of 
frightening the animal away. 

‘““W2ilst all this was proceeding we were re- 
loading the discharged barrels of our rifles, and, 
having mounted, drew off the attention of the ele- 
phant from the coolies, by shouting, as we awaited 
him on our vantage ground, on the brow of the 
hill, No sooner did the enemy perceive us than 
he turned away from the tree, which he seemed 
intent on bringing down, and made directly for the 
spot on which we were drawn up ready to receive 
him—our grooms having climbed high into the 
largest tree in our vicinity. We were aware that 
firing at random, or at any great distance, was use- 
less, and that our only chance of bringing him 
down lay in the accuracy of our aim and his proxi- 
mity when we fired. We therefore awaited his ap- 
proach with what calmness we could. Before the 
elephant had come within range, however, ‘ Uncle 
Toby,’ my excellent steed, took fright at the dread- 
ful picture before him, and, starting off, bore me, 
with frightful rapidity, down the steepest part of 
the hill’s side. What became of Hofer I did not 
then know, although I heard the clear ring of his 
rifle behind me as I was borne triumphantly down 
the bank. His horse, as I subsequently learned, 
had behaved admirably well, never swerving in 
the least until he had fired. His ball, we after- 
wards discovered, had entered the left eye, and 
must have given excruciating pain, but was not 
fatal. Hofer then wheeled round his horse, and 
followed me down the declivity, aware that the 
elephant, from the great weight of its head, is un- 
able to go down a steep hill with any rapidity. 
There was this difference, however, between us, 
that whilst Uncle Toby had the bit clenched in his 
teeth and was perfectly unmanageable from ex- 
cessive fear, Hofer’s horse was completely in hand, 
and he could do with him what he pleased. The 
elephant laboured after us, blood streaming from 
his eye, and his whole appearance indicating exces- 
sive fury and intense pain. When I had now nearly 
reached the base of the hill—our enemy having 
been left far behind—my horse, in his wild gallop, 
threw his fore-legs into a little swamp, where they 
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Bank deeply. I was thrown far away over his 
head, whilst he rolled helplessly on his side. I was 
not hurt, but the loss of a moment might have 
been the loss of my life, so, jumping up, I grasped 
my rifle more firmly than ever, and stood upon the 
defensive. A moment of intense interest to both 
of us succeeded—life or death hung upon the issue, 
for the elephant, having witnessed the accident, 
left the pursuit of Hofer, and directed his steps to- 
wards me. There might have been time to climb 
into a tree, but I did not make the attempt—my 
whole mind being on fire with the earnest desire to 
bring down the monster. Hofer, seeing what had 
happened, drew up his horse on the hill’s side—the 
elephant, still advancing, soon came in a line with 
him, his left, and now blind side, being turned towards 
him. Seeing that he was not observed, Hofer dis- 
mounted, and proceeded to take aim immediately 
behind the shoulder-blade, as the animal laboured 
heavily along. Precisely at the moment when I 
discharged both barrels full into the broad forehead, 
Hofer’s ball penetrated his side. A momentary 
check to the animal's progress seemed the only 
result of this double fire at the instant—he ad- 
vanced twenty paces or so further, and then fell 
headlong to the earth, turning over gradually on 
his right side, and beating the ground ineffectually 
with his trunk. Uncle Toby had only just left the 
spot a few minutes before to scamper wildly away 
on the road that we had come, where the elephant 
now lay extended before us, an occasional convul- 
sive twitch of one of his legs or of his trunk the 
only failing symptoms of life. The huge mass of 
his body stood higher than my chest as he lay thus 
helplessly where he had fallen, making an occa- 
sional but ineffectual effort to lift his head off the 
marsh in which it was half imbedded. 

‘*Most people, I believe, feel danger affect the 
nerves to the greatest degree after it has passed. 
I am sure it was so with me. When the enormous 
brute was charging rapidly down the hill, when 
there seemed no chance of escape by flight, and the 
slightest accident might have been death—under 
these circumstances my nerves were so strung to 
their greatest tension that there was no agitation. 
IT was as able then to take advantage of the slightest 
turn in my favour, as if our sport had been most 
harmless, and we had been hunting a hare instead 
of an elephant. But now that the peril was past, 
now that the body of the huge animal lay extended 
before me in all the impotence of death, a sense of 
the danger I had been in rushed upon me wich 
redoubled force, and 1 was amazingly agitated. 


We close our notice with a summary of the 
author’s reflections on gaining the summit of 
the Peak:— 

“The ascent of this cone is by no means easy. 
The steepness of the sides and the force with which 
the wind whistles round it, at a height approaching 
to eight thousand feet, are sufficient in themselves 
to render it anything but an easy matter to make 
one’s way to the top, and were it not for the chains 
which are hung in some places to facilitate the 
ascent of the pilgrims, it would be both difficult 
and dangerous. The road winds up the western 
side in a zig-zag direction, like a strung series of 
Z's, consisting of a narrow pathway, formed partly 
by jutting rocks, and partly by incisions in the 
mountain’s sides. The scrubby European-looking 
vegetation affords the adventurous traveller a hold 
occasionally as he passes some parts of unusual 
difficulty, whilst in others, the vegetation shuts 
him in completely, and he clambers along up a 
kind of ravine. {n three or four places a smooth 
rock is to be ascended, which would be a matter of 
no little difficulty, if not altogether impossible, 
were it not for the chains I have mentioned, which 
are firmly rivetted into the rocks above, and let 
down over the ascent; even with these, however, 
strength and agility are both required to get up 
securely and unassisted. The loss of his hold, or 
an awkward slip, would precipitate the traveller or 
pilgrim into eternity. Even women, it is said, 
annually ascend the Peak, in compliance with the 
dictates of religious enthusiasm, and there is 
scarcely a dangerous spot in the ascent, of which 





the guide will not be able to tell you some story 
connected with the loss of human life, usually 
females. The year in which our guide had pre- 
viously ascended, the second before our expedition, 
two unfortunate female pilgrims had been blown 
over the side of the hill at one of those frightful 
corners on the road, where a square foot of rock 
alone preserves the traveller from destruction. 
On looking into the abyss below, I could discern a 
fragment of cloth waving on the gnarled stem of 
an oak-like bush, far, far, beneath us. 

** At length I stepped forth from a little en- 
trance in the small wall, built round the hallowed 
precincts of the foot-impression. I was on the 
very summit of Adam’s Peak, and, in my joy and 
triumph, I saluted the holy locality with a hearty 
‘hurrah!’ . 

‘*The wall which had been built round the 
summit is about three feet high, and confines a 
quantity of earth, forming a pathway round the 
huge rock in the centre, over which the little 
temple is built. The temple itself consists merely 
of a picturesque roof, Chinese looking, supported 
on strong wooden pillars, and preserved from being 
blown down by massive iron chains inserted into 
the rocks around, reminding one of the cords from 
the top of a tent pole. On the eastern side the 
pathway is extensive enough to admit of a small 
bungalow having been erected, in which the priests 
reside during the period of pilgrimage. Here of 
course we took up our quarters, and I then pro- 
ceeded to examine the great object of reverence, to 
adore which the enthusiastic natives encounter so 
many dangers. The sacred footstep is emphati- 
cally a humbug—a humbug of humbugs in fact. 
I had expected to find it something approaching a 
humbug, but not so egregious a one as it proved 
to be. All that exists naturally in the rock, is two 
oval cavities, about two feet from each other, one of 
which some vivid Eastern imagination conjured 
into a heel, the other into the impression of the 
ball of the foot—all the rest is evidently artificial— 
too evidently to leave the shadow of a doubt on the 
subject in the beholder’s mind—the toes indeed are 
made with coarse lime or chunam, and, were it not 
for a border of the same, the outline of a foot would 
never be recognised. The extreme length of this 
‘faint exaggeration of a footstep,’ as it has been 
happily called, is five feet three inches, its breadth 
varying from two feet five to two feet nine inches. 

‘* Nothing could be more bracing and delightful 
than the temperature at this great altitude. I felt 
it cold of course, but the thermometer, which I 
carried with me, did not descend lower than 47° 
during the day and night I was on the summit— 
a sufficient contrast from the 80° and 90°I had 
been lately experiencing in Colombo. The coolies, 
having first devoutly worshipped towards the 
‘sri-pada,’ or holy footstep, but without venturing 
to examine it too closely, next proceeded to kindle 
a fire, and in a few minutes a cheerful blaze shone 
through the thatched walls of the little priest’s 
bungalow. The natives were not accustomed to 
use a fire for warmth, and, as they crouched before 
it, they found doubtless to their annoyance that it 
did not warm their backs equally with the fronts 
of their bodies, and in order to secure a little of 
the genial heat for all, to my surprise, on entering, 
when I had finished my examination of the summit, 
I found them gyrating on their heels, like so many 
monkeys being roasted. 

‘The night passed away without any incident 
of importance, and next morning I witnessed a 
scene which fully repaid me for all my previous 
toils—the rising of the sun. It was certainly the 
most magnificent sight I have ever witnessed. 
When I rose in the morning all was black below, 
nothing whatever could be distinguished, except a 
few streaks of light in the East. Gradually the 
rays shot further and further over the sky, and at 
length, standing in the foot-impression, on the 
highest pinnacle of the summit, I could discern a 
small portion of the sun himself. Still everything 
around and beneath was dark—the sky alone 
glowing with light, but all below like a vast black 
ocean of the most forbidding character. At length 
a hill in our vicinity was touched by the rays, 











and there, in the gloom, it shone and glistened 
like a piece of burnished gold in a sea of Pitch, 
Another and another mountain top caught the 
glow and stood prominently forth, shining gor- 
geously in the surrounding darkness. And go it 
went on—the shining islands ever increasing in 
size and becoming more numerous, until nothing 
remained dark but the valleys between the highest 
hills, whilst the various tints of the clouds that 
hung on the mountain sides added a peculiar cham 
to the landscape. I could at length discover the 
Indian ocean to the west and south, and more 
than half the island was laid open, as in a vast 
panorama, to my inspection. To witness the 
rising of the sun from the summit of Adam’s Peak 
is a sight worth living and toiling for, and ones 
witnessed, can never be forgotten—the impression, 
vivid almost as the reality, will live in the me 
mory, however far we may be removed from the 
mountain in distance, or from the scene itself by 
time.” 

Mr. Knighton writes copiously and with 
much intelligence on the subject of Budhism 
in Ceylon, on the cave-temples of Dambool, 
and on the buried city of Anuradhapoora, We 
have not met with a more delightful book 
of travels for a very long time past. 





The Twin Sisters. A Novel. By Lucy Field, 
Author of ‘The Two Fricnds.’ 3 vols, 
John Chapman. 

THe plan and materials of this tale are of a 

kind not unusual in the world of fiction. Two 

beautiful and accomplished girls are, by the 
sudden death and embarrassed circumstances 
of their father, left without fortune, and al. 
most without friends. The trials and struggles 
incident to such a position, the characters of 
the twin sisters, and the different effects of 
their career, are well described. Amy, bright 
and buoyant, cheerfully faces and overcomes 
the obstacles in her path; while Incz, proud 
and reserved, is galled by the mortifications 
to which she is subjected. Many characters 
are introduced in the story, and they are 
generally well conceived and well delineated, 
Among these the best are the proud but kind. 
hearted Mrs. Ferrers, whose daughters Amy 
teaches, young Ferrers the son, the pious and 
sensible Mrs. Greville, her friend and coun 
sellor, and little Dora, Inez’s charming pupil 
and good angel. We must give only one ex 
tract, to show the author’s style, and select 
the account of a good specimen of ‘an old 
maid,’ in the description of whom the genial 

English spirit of the author appears:— 

‘‘No spacious and splendidly-furnished apart- 
ment could easily have vied that night, in its air of 
comfort, with this room of narrow dimensions and 
homely adornments. It had cost Miss Parker the 
serious consideration of many days, and the active 
employment of many hours, preceding the expected 
arrival, to satisfy herself that everything was as it 
should be, above stairs and below. ‘The blazing 
hearth, the resplendent glories of holly, and other 
such winter treasures, —the tempting abundance of 
a substantial meal, spread out on the snowy cloth, 
—would be difficult worthily todescribe. Neither 
can an unskilful pen hope to succeed in attempting 
the portrait of the kind old lady who presided, a8 
dressed in her best, in honour of the occasion, she 
anxiously flitted hither and thither, on some little 
errand of thoughtful kindness, with all the while 
such a pleased and happy smile, that an ignorant 
spectator would have imagined she was welcoming 
her nearest and dearest relatives, instead of this 


pair, one of whom was the chance acquaintance of 


a few months’ date, and the other an entire stranget 
to her, recommended only by the claims of sick 
ness and trial. These were claims, indeed, which 
this worthy woman never neglected; and it 8 
pleasant to see how she, and those who, like het 
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have hearts and sympathies wide enough to embrace 
all the world in their loving kindness, reap the 
great reward of finding always, thai, even though 
in poverty, yet they are rich, —the ch solitary, yet 
they are surrounded by friends, — and though for- 
gotten and passed by, in ‘ the gir at world,’ as it 
is called, they everywhere meet their own among 
the suffering, who bless them, and the helpless 
whom they befri 

‘Good Miss Parker!—unlovely in person, un- 

ifted in mind, plain, homely, mean, as a casual 

observer would certainly pronounce you to be; an 
old maid, even before the ordinary term which 
condemns your sex to that opprobrious epithet, 
because Nature aringly bestowed those out- 
side charms which are, unhappily, all that our 
matrimonial speculators generally discover,—poor 
in worldly goods, even to the verge of poverty, — 
there is yet, surely, something sublime in a life like 
yours!—something which, if we could properly 
penetrate to the core of that noble, self-sacrificing 
heart, would raise the obscure daily governess to a 
quite other post in the esteem of all good men. 
Yet she needs not such a recompense, for she finds 
one far worthier in the calm atmosphere of peace- 
ful, holy living, which surrounds her everywhere. 
Though she has had disappointments, she has never 
repined ; and though deceived and injured, she still 
loves and honours mankind; though her own choice 
would have placed her lot, not 2s one solitary, but 
‘in the midst of a family,’ yet she never murmurs 
that things were not otherwise ordained for her. 
Unweariedly she labours, cheerfully she endures, 
bountifully she gives,—yes, bountifully, for hers 
is of that order of spirits who have always enough 
wherewith to furnish the liberal hand. Thus she 
lives, and thus, in her appointed time, she will 
calmly die; and if the world has not known her, 
there is One whose eye sees not througha veil 
darkly, who judges and knows her truly as she is, 

“Amy had, indeed, long since learnt to appre- 
ciate the worth of her friend and ‘comrade,’ as 
Miss Parker usually styled herself, and she met 
her now with a glow. of affection which brought 
tears into the old lady’s kind and beaming eyes. 
They both, however, speedily turned their attention 
from each other, to bestow it on the pale invalid, 
who, exhausted by her journey, willingly followed 
their advice, by retiring, as soon as she had done 
what justice she could to the ‘meat tea,’ as Miss 
Parker technically entitled their repast.” 

We must just tell the end of the story of 
the twin sisters. Inez marries an old dissi- 
pated baronet, who soon dies by an accident, 
and she goes abroad, where she dies not long 
after. Amy, who had gone to meet her, 
travels with Mrs. Ferrers, who, although for- 
merly prejudiced against her by her son’s 
attachment to ‘ the governess,’ is at last over- 
come by her goodness and worth, and receives 
her asa daughter. All this is commonplace 
enough, so far as invention and construction 
are concerned, but the tale is well told, and a 

@ generous spirit pervades the hook, ren- 
dering it worthy of being commended to the 
perusal of the young. 
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The Ottoman Empire and its Resources; with 
Statistical Tables. By Edward Michelsen, 
Ph.D. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 

On Turkey and Turkish affairs there have 

been many books lately published, but the 

present is distinguished from all its prede- 
cessors by the amount and variety of statis- 
tical details which it contains. From various 
official sources tabular statements are com- 
piled, and systematic statements prepared, of 
many matters relating to the finances, trade, 
navigation, commerce, army, navy, and insti- 
tutions of the Ottoman Empire. More than 
half the volume is occupied with these details, 
the value of which for reference at the present 
time will be recognised by all who are inte- 








rested in Turkish affairs. To the general 
reader the early part of the work will be more 
attractive, in which Dr. Michelsen gives a 
historical sketch of the events in connexion 
with the foreign and domestic relations of the 
country during the last twenty years. The 
narrative commences with the accession of the 
Sultan Mahmoud, his attempts at reform, 
and the revolt of Mehemet Ali in Egypt. Of 
the events of the war, the interference of the 
European powers, the reforms carried out by 
the new Sultan Abdul Medjid, and subse- 
quent movements, domestic and foreign, af- 
fecting the Ottoman power, a concise and plain 
narrative is given, in a style which shows that 
the author is well versed in his subject, and 
that he possesses the knowledge entitling his 
opinions to consideration. The troubles aris- 
ing out of the mutual hostilities of the tribes 
of Syria, and the political relations of. the 
Danubian Principalities, two of the most diffi- 
cult subjects connected with recent Turkish 
history, are described in an intelligible style 
and at reasonable length. The origin of the 
present war with Russia is thus briefly ex- 
plained:— 


“Hardly have two years now elapsed in com- 
parative peace and quiet, when the relations of the 
Porte with Russia have become embroiled in the 
beginning of the present year (1853) with regard 
to the guardianship of the holy places, their 
churches and votaries. The dispute has assumed 
a most critical aspect, threatening to involve the 
whole of Europe in a general war, according to the 
bias or interest evinced by the various powers to 
support and side with one or the other party, since 
it would be absurd to suppose that Turkey could, 
single-handed, dislodge the northern power from 
the Danubian principalities it has so forcibly taken 
possession of: ‘Mira prorsus audacia, ut quibus 
in solo urbis suze par non erat, eorum urbi bellum 
infervet.’ 

‘«'The dispute first originated in regard to what 
are called the ‘holy places,’ being certain chapels 
and sanctuaries in Jerusalem, to which, by the 
consent of the Porte, Christian pilgrims, both of 
the Romish and the Greek Church, have for ages 
been accustomed to resort. The safe keeping of 
these holy places, and the safe conduct of the pil- 
grims resorting to them, have always been a matter 
of solicitude on the part of the French and Russian 
governments: the King of the French claiming a 
right to protect pilgrims of the Romish faith, by 
virtue of the rank and title long ago accorded to 
him by the Pontiff of Rome, of ‘most Christian 
king;’ the Emperor of Russia claiming to protect 
the pilgrims of the Greek faith, by virtue of the 
rank and title arbitrarily assumed to himself by his 
ancestor, Peter the Great, of Patriarch of the 
Greek Church. The adjustment of the respective 
claims of these two protectorates, in all that relates 
to the management of the holy places, has, from 
time to time, led to no little jealousy and squab- 
bling between the partisans of the two Churches; 
but if there had been nothing else to deal with as 
between these parties and the Porte, the latter 
probably would have succeeded in satisfying them 
both, by the equity with which he has divided his 
concessions between them. The question between 

Russii and the Porte, however, does not end with 
the holy places, nor with the safe conduct of the 
pilgrims resorting thereto; it involves, on the part 
of Russia, the demand of a right of protection over 
the whole of the members of the Greek Church, 
being subjects of the Porte, and residing within 
her dominions. 

‘‘This is the position which the Emperor of 
Russia demands to occupy in the Ottoman domi- 
nions, and demands itas aright. He claims from 
the Porte a new document acknowledging that 
right. The Emperor Nicholas cites ‘the glorious 
treaty of Kainardje’ as the basis of his claim 
against the Porte. In that treaty, Article VII. 
runs thus ;— 








‘**The Sublime Porte promises constantly to 
protect the Christian religion, and the churches be- 
longing to it; and also it permits the ministers of 
the imperial court of Russia to make, on all occa- 
sions, representations as well in respect of the new 
church at Constantinople (of which mention will 
be made in Article XIV.), as of those who belong 
to it,—promising to take them into consideration 
as coming from a person in the confidence of a 
neighbouring and sincerely friendly power.’ 

** Article XIV. states that,—‘ After the ex- 
ample of the other powers, it is permitted to the 
high court of Russia, besides the chapel erected in 
its house of embassy, to construct, in the quarter 
of Galata, in the street named Bey-Oglu, a public 
church of the Greek religion, which shall be always 
under the protection of the ministers of that 
empire, and held free from all interruption or 
annoyance.’ 

‘< These two articles together ‘permit’ Russia to 
build a certain church at Galata, a suburb of Con- 
stantinople, and place that church under its pro- 
tection. It also ‘permits’ Russia, on all occa- 
sions, ‘to make representations’ on behalf of the 
said church at Galata; and those who have to do 
with it, ‘promising to take them into consideration 
as coming,” &c. The Conference of the four 
powers at Vienna had framed a note of reconcilia- 
tion, to which Russia had given her assent, but as 
it has been rejected by the Porte, the dispute has 
receded to its original position, and the solution is 
as far off as ever.” 

The statistical tables of the military force 
and revenues of the Empire, and of the rela- 
tive members of the population according to 
races and to creeds, will in the present state 
of affairs be perused with interest. 








NOTICES. 


The Positive Philosophy of Auguste Comte. Freely 
translated and condensed by Harriet Martineau. 
John Chapman. 

WE have so recently expressed our opinion as to 
Comte and his philosophy, in reviewing the exposiy 
tory treatise of Mr. Lewes (ante, p. 1089), that it 
is only necessary for us to mention the present work. 
The fact of Comte’s system being taken up by Miss 
Martineau is enough to show the class of minds to 
whom it commends itself. Her admiration of the 
French philosopher is even more enthusiastic and 
less discriminating than that of Mr. Lewes. A 
similar impression is likely to be made on all clever 
and speculative minds, not well-instructed in the 
facts of science, nor imbued with the spirit of sound 
philosophy. Miss Martineau professes to give a 
free translation of Comte’s lectures, but in many 
parts she merely presents an analysis, and there 
are large omissions. The original works suffer 
little from condensation, and the editor states truly 
that though ‘‘ six volumes averaging nearly eight 
hundred pages, are here given in two volumes, it 
will be found that nothing essential to either state- 
ment or illustration is omitted.” The condensation 
might have been carried still further without much 
loss. But apart from the speculative notions of 
Comte, his narrative of the history and statement 
of the facts of some branches of science are lucid 
and instructive. Whatever is valuable in the posi- 
tive system is already comprehended in the pro- 
cesses of inductive science, concerning the princi- 
ples of which there is more solid wisdom and sound 
philosophy in a few pages of the ‘Novum Organum’ 
of Bacon than in all the speculations and theories 
of Comte. 


Handbook of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy. 
By Dionysius Lardner, D.C.L. Third Course: 
Meteorology—A stronomy. Walton and Maberly. 

TuIs volume completes the valuable ‘Handbook’ of 

physics, the first course comprising mechanics, 

hydrostatics, hydraulics, pneumatics, acoustics, 
and optics; the second, heat, electricity, galvanism, 
and magnetism; and the third, meteorology and 

astronomy. Taken together, the courses form a 

comprehensive and complete manual of natural 


philosophy and astronomy. The author’s design 
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has been to adapt his statements of facts to those 
who do not possess unusual mathemaical know- 
ledge, and the work is therefore somewhat popular 
in its style, without any loss of scientific accuracy 
and fulness. The work is justly described by its 
author as calculated to ‘‘atferd that amount of 
information on the several subjects comprised in it, 
which is demanded by the student in law and in 
medicine, by the engineer and artizan, by the supe- 
rior classes in schools, and by those who, having 
already entered on the active business of life, are 
still desirous to sustain and extend their knowledge 
of the general truths of physics, and of those laws 
by which the order and stability of the material 
world are maintained.” A greater amount and 
variety of scientific information has rarely been 
condensed into so small a compass as in this ‘ Hand- 
book. The present volume is that which will be 
most generally attractive, the study of meteorology 
and of astronomy being increasingly popular. 
Great pains seem to have been taken to render the 
record of astronomical facts as complete as possible, 
and to present the results of the most recent re- 
searches and discoveries. The volume is illustrated 
with thirty-seven lithographic plates, and above 
two hundred woodcuts, many of them taken from 
sources not easily accessible to the general student. 

A copious index and well arranged tables of con- 

tents facilitate references to the contents of the 

work. 

The Works of William Cowper. 
Life. 
Bohn. 

THE first volume of a new edition of Cowper's 

Life and Works has appeared in Bohn’s Standard 

Library. The whole of the fifteen volumes of 

Southey’s edition will be republished in eight 

volumes of the convenient form, and at the cheap 

price, of this valuable series. Although Southey 
could not appreciate some points in Cowper's 
character, his biography is far the best that we 
possess, and he spared no pains in editing the 
works. This edition of Southey’s Cowper will 
contain the completest collection of the poet’s works, 
comprising many of his letters and some poems, the 
copyright of which is unexpired, and cannot be 
elsewhere at present reproduced. The life and 
letters will occupy four volumes, and the poems 
four, the last two containing the translations of 
Homer's Iliad and Odyssey. The engravings and 
illustrations are very superior both in design and 
engraving, and add to the interest and value of the 
work. Among the plates in the first volume are 
the portrait of Cowper, drawn by Harvey, from 
the original by Romney, Cowper’s mother, Mrs. 

Unwin, the poet’s birthplace at Berkhamstead, the 

residence at Olney, and the Wilderness at Weston. 

The ever increasing popularity of Cowper is a healthy 

sign of the moral tone as well as the literary taste 

of the reading public of our day, which this admir- 
able edition of his Life and Works will help to 
extend and perpetuate. 


Saunterings in and about London. By Max Schle- 
singer. The English edition by Otto Wenckstern. 
N. Cooke. 

WHEN Max Schlesinger’s book appeared at Berlin 

about two years,ago (Wanderungen durch London. 

L. G., 1852, p. 84), we spoke of it as a lively re- 

cord of a clever and intelligent foreigner’s observa- 

tion of London and its people. The sketches were 
written for the information and amusement of the 
author's fellow countrymen, but they enter so well 
into the spirit, and often so correctly into the de- 
tails of English life, that few native writers could 
have written more faithful and animated descrip- 
tions. We concluded our former review of the 
German original by expressing our opinion that the 
work seemed very well deserving of translation, 
which is now done in a light and free style suitable 
to the subject, and the book in its English dress 
will not fail to be widely read. The letters in the 
appendix cleverly explain and apologise for omis- 
sions in the text, It was impossible in a book of 
small size to embrace all topics, and Dr. Keif 
explains that ‘‘if there is no account of the British 
Museum, nor St. Paul's, nor the galleries of art, 
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there is also nothing about the abuses of English 


law, the dissoluteness of the lowest orders, the snob- | rious researches and studi 





ism of the middle classes,” and other subjects that 
appear to foreigners so discreditable. 
Discovery. A Poem. By Edward Aldam Leatham, 
M.A. Walton and Maberly. 
THE title of this poem is not directly suggestive of 
its subject, and it is only gradually that we dis- 
cover the wide range of topics taken up. It would 
have been better had the author confined his atten- 
tion toa more limited field. When we find the 
discovery of America by Columbus followed by 
accounts of the invention of the alphabet, the esta- 
blishment of government, the progress of philo- 
sophy, the growing delights of childhood, the im- 
provements in the steam-engine, the fulfilment of 
prophecy, and other topics equally unconnected, it 
is evident that there is too much play upon the word 
chosen as the title of the book. Sometimes the 
writer means by discovery the inventive faculty in 
man, sometimes the fancy and imagination, or he 
uses the word objectively, and describes the results 
of research, physical or mental, or enlarges on the 
pleasures resulting from the happy exercise of skill, 
or the fortunate revelations of Providence. The 
poem indeed opens with an invocation to a spirit, 
personified under the title of Discovery, but the 
delineation is not such as to enable us to picture 
her as a classic muse or goddess. The general effect 
of the poem is marred by this indistinctness of plan, 
but there are separate passages of true poetical 
merit. The first canto opens with the account of 
the discovery of America, the apostrophe to Colum- 
bus being in this strain :— 
“ What dreams were thine, while gazing o’er the main 

Imagination rocked the sleepless brain, 

Scented the sweets Arabian breezes bear 

In the soft fragrance of the morning air, 

Wrought mirage with the mist’s fantastic wreath, 

And reared a palace from the rocks beneath! 

E’en when stern Reason had resumed her seat, 

And Fancy trembled at her lordly feet; 

How didst thou yearn to clasp the virgin prize 

So coyly shrouded from thy love-sick eyes, 

Fulfil the hope a thousand joyous things 

Had proudly wafted on their halcyon wings, 

And find, upon Cipango’s golden shore, 

The vision of thy life a dream no more.” 





From the part of the poem on the opening per- 
ceptions of the human mind, we quote some pleas- 
ing lines: — 
“ Oh for those happy hours for ever fled, 

When Innocence her early dew-drops shed, 

And, pendent still on boyhood’s tender spray, 

They hung impatient of the opening day, 

Or hailed, unskilled in life’s delusive glow, 

The ruby beam so soon to lay them low! 

Ye blessed hours! though Time’s relentless maze, 

Rise like a mist before cur after-days; 

Though all that spread in varied tints between 

Fade from the eye as though it had not been; 

Still, still unchanged the gathering mists above 

Ye beam upon us with your smiles of love, 

And crown the lengthening vista of the mind, 

Like sunlit peaks for ever left behind! 

Then, in what joyous guise the Spring came round; 

With what a shout was golden Autumn crowned; 

How blue the skies were; how the landscape smiled 

Seen through the lightsome vision of a child; 

And how each soft and mystic influence 

Rushed to the soul through every thirsty sense 

That now so cold and indolent appears! 

We ail were poets in our tender years, 

F’en though our infant lips were never taught 

To wing with words the unutterable thought!” 


From the dedication to Professor Malden, and other 
incidental allusions, we gather that Mr. Leatham 
is an alumnus of University College, London, and 
his book bears proofs of the broad and liberal studies 
of that seat of learning. 

An Expository Lexicon of the Terms, Ancient and 
Modern, in Medical and General Science, includ- 
ing a Complete Medical and Medico- Legal Voca- 
bulary. By R. G. Mayne, M.D. Part I. 
Churchill. 

Tuis dictionary of the technical terms employed in 

medicine and in the kindred sciences is admirable 

in its design, and promises to prove a work of great 
usefulness both for professional study and for pur- 
poses of general consultation. Along with explana- 
tions of the words, their derivation, pronunciation, 
and applications are indicated, with analogues and 
synonymes. Dr. Mayne has long made scientific 
nomenclature his special study, and in this ‘ Lexi- 
con’ will present the results of his varied and labo- 
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Records of Alderbrook ; 
lage Sketche Ss. 
Low and Son. 

AMONG the many books for young people by 

American authoresses, this is one which we com: 

mend with hearty confidence to the notice of English 

readers. Very pleasing are the tales of village life 
and very interesting the notices of national customs 
and manners, in the ‘ Records of Alderbrook,’ by 

Fanny Forester. It will not diminish the interest 

felt in the work, when we tell those to whom itis 

new, that the memorials are of a real town in the 
state of New York, Morrisville, the birth-place and 
early residence of Mrs. Emily Judson, the wife of 

Dr. Judson, the well-known missionary in Burmah, 

Her introduction to Dr. Judson was’ remarkable, 

She was teacher of a School at Utica, and devoted 

her leisure hours to literature, many of the Alder. 

brook papers having appeared in periodical maga. 
zines. Her best known work is the ‘ Memoir of 

Mrs. 8. R. Judson,’ the first wife of the missionary, 

to whom she was herself married not long after its 

publication. The lively style and genial spirit of 

Mrs. Judson’s sketches are sure to render them 

attractive to young readers, to whom they will at 

the same time convey lessons of wisdom and piety. 


or, Fanny Forester's Vil. 
By Emily Judson, Sampson 





The British Almanack, and Companion to the 

Almanack for 1854. C. Knight. 
Tus Almanack, established by the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, retains its wonted 
superiority in the variety and importance of its con- 
tents. Besides the usual matter of such annuals, 
‘The British Almanack and Companion’ contains 
many statistical and official documents, with ab- 
stracts of Acts of Parliament, analysis of the census 
of 1851, trade and financial reports, record of events 
of 1852-53, and original papers, among which is 
one on the proposed decimal currency by Professor 
De Morgan. The volume is full of valuable and 
useful information. 








SUMMARY. 


An English edition has been commenced of the 
admirable series of historical books for the young, 
by the well-known and esteemed American author, 
Jacob Abbott (Nathaniel Cooke). Jacob Abbott's 
Histories consist of memorials of distinguished 
names in ancient and modern times, twelve volumes 
devoted to the former and twelve to the latter, ir 
cluding Cyrus, Alexander, Hannibal, Czsar, Darius, 
Xerxes, Alfred the Great, William the Conqueror, 
Cleopatra, Elizabeth, Mary of Scotland, and others 
equally renowned. The author’s plan in the selec- 
tion is to take sovereigns or rulers whose personal 
character or exploits present interesting matter, 
and who are at the same time connected with im- 
portant epochs or events in general history. The 
study of the series of ancient and modern biogra 
phies will, therefore, afford an instructive sketch 
of the history of the country and time of the su> 
ject of the memoir, with introductory and connect- 
ing matter on topics suggested by the narrative. 
Mr. Cooke’s English edition, which is published 
under the author's sanction, is illustrated with 
numerous wood engravings, and will form a series 
of neat as well as instructive volumes for juvenile 
libraries. The matter of the histories does notn 
commendation, as the abilities and principles of 
Mr. Abbott are widely known from his other pu 
lications, and he has undertaken this work with the 
avowed object of inculcating moral lessons while 
imparting useful information. 

A popular introduction to Geology, under the 
title of The Globe Prepared for Man (W. J. 
Adams), is written by the author of The Observing 
Eye; or, Letters on Natural History. For the 
information of the young, and for inspiring 4 taste 
for geological studies, this little treatise 1s admit 
ably fitted. The works of the best and most 
recent geologists have been used in the compila- 
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an attractive and simple style. With the labours 
of Lyall, Buckland, Sedgwick, Murchison, Ansted, 
Hugh Miller, and others, both in England and 
America, the author seems familiar, and has given 
frequent and appropriate quotations from their 
writings. 

Mrs. Bray, authoress of the ‘Life of Stothard,’ 
has written a book of fairy tales, A Peep at the 
Pixies; or, Legends of the West (Grant and 
Griffiths), with illustrations by Hablot K. Browne. 
The book is of a kind which is sure to arause young 
people, and is at the same time not devoid of higher 
interest, as embodying some of the old English 
legendary lore, and local superstitions of the western 
districts. 

In Bentley’s ‘ Railway Library,’ a double volume 
contains a reprint of the translstion of M. Leon de 
Wailly’s historical romance, Stella and Vanessa, by 
Lady Duff Gordon. Few Frenchmen could have 
entered so well into the spirit of the times and the 
scenes ; and though the defence of Swift does not 
receive the approval of most Englishmen, many 
will be pleased to read the account of Swift's pri- 
vate life and character by an author so lively and 
well-informed as M. de Wailly. 

Among books for young people, is a capital ver- 
sion of the Memoirs of Puss and the Captain: a 
Story of a Cat ard Dog, founded on fuct, by the 
author of ‘The Doll and her Friends,’ with illus- 
trations by Hablot K. Browne (Grant and Griffiths). 
The story of the dog returning to the country for 
his feline companion, and of the journey to London, 
is well told; and the example of Puss and Captain 
is given as a new and better method of ‘living 
like cat and dog.” The Elder Brothers ; or, Pro- 
tectors and Tyrants: a Good Story for boys, by Mrs. 
Thomas Geldart (Hall, Virtue, and Co.) For 
girls somewhat older, a tale, Erengarde Sidney ; 
or, Home Sketches (Hope and Co.) 

Sir George Sinclair, Bart., has addressed ‘to the 
people of Scotland,” in the form of letters, Miscel- 
laneous Thoughts on Popery, Prelacy, and Presby- 
tertanism (Johnstone and Hunter), containing many 
facts and arguments, and imbued with the sturdy 
Protestant spirit of the north. . 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Acting Charades, by the Brothers Mayhew, square cloth, 5s, 
Advent Readings from the Fathers, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 

Aguilar’s (G.) Home Influence, 6th edition, teap. Svo, 6s. 6d. 
Anadol; the Last Home of the Faithfu!, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 
Bishop’s (J.) Stories of Animated Nature, 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Bohn’s British Classics: Gibbon’s Roman Empire, V. 1,3s. 6d. 
—— Classical Library: Justin, Cornelius Nepos, &e., 5s. 
Illustrated Library: Handbook of London, 5s. 

—— Standard Library: Ranke’s Servia, post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Book (The) and its Story, new edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 4s, 
Brough’s (R. B.) Cracker Bon Bon, square cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Buckley’s (Rev. T. A.) Dawnings of a Genius, fep. 8vo, 3s, 6d. 
Cherry and Violet, post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Clinton’s Epit. Fasti Romani, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 

Crowe's (Mrs.) Linny Lockwood, 2 vols., post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 
Disraeli’s Vivian Gray, 12mo, boards, 2s. 

r Clifton, by C. Adams, new edition, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 
Edgar’s (J. G.) Boyhood of Great Men, new edit., 12mo, 3s. 6d. 
> ——— Footprints of Famous Men, 12mo, 3s. 6d. 
Evelyn’s Diary, new edition, Vol. 2, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
Feathered Favourites, royal 8vo, cloth, 18s.; morocco, £1 8s, 
Gibbon’s Rome, new edition, 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, 15s. 

Gisborne’s Essay on Agriculture, 8vo, sewed, 5s. 
Gosse’s (P. H.) British Ornithology, square 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Greenfield’s (G.) Tree Lifter, 2nd edition, 8vo, cloth, 12s: 
Griffith’s (E.) World Worship, crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
Hall’s Pilgrimages to English Shrines, new ed., 1 vol., £1 1s. 
Harpocrationes Lexicon, by Dindorf, 2 vols. 8vo, £1 1s. 
Haydon’s (R. B.) Life, new edition, 3 vols. post 8vo, £1 Ls. 6d. 
endry’s Rome, new edition, 18mo, cloth, 2s. 
Hildebrandt’s (C.) Winter in Spitzbergen, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Home Thoughts, Vol. 1, 2s. 6d. 
Horace, illustrated, 250 cuts, post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Kimber’s (T.) Mathematical Course, &c., 8vo, cloth, 9s, 
Tarmacher’s Elijah, royal 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
‘awyer’s (The) Story, feap. 8vo, boards, 1s. 6d. 
Le Nouveau Tresor, new edition, 12mo, bound, 3s. 6d. 
Lily Gordon the Young Housekeeper, by Cousin Kate, 4s, 6d. 
Lous School Days, by E. J. May, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 
— 8 Life, by Gustavus Konig, imperial 8vo, cloth, 12s, 
we donald and Allan’s Botanist’s Word Book, 1s, 6d. 
ackay’s (A.) Western India, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 
same a City Autobiography, 3 vols. post 8vo, cloth, 12s. 
aurice’s Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy, 3rd edit., 5s. 
y's History of the Long Parliament, 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 
yews 8 (A.) Happy Days of Childhood, illustrated, 4s. 6d. 
€moirs of the Rajah Sir J. Brooke, 3 vols. p. 8vo, £1 Ls, 6d. 
Siok Princess Palatine, Svo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
uner’s Garden, Grove, and Field, new edition, 12mo, 3s, 6d. 
Slonary Memorials, 12mo, cloth, 2s, 








JOURNAL OF SCIENCE AND ART. 


Montgomery’s (R.) Pobtical Works, 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, £1. 
Morris’s Religion and Business, new edition, feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
Napier’s Battles and Siezes of the Peninsula, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 
(Sir C.) Indian Misgovernment, 2nd edition, 7s. 6d. 
(W.) Administration of Scinde, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 
National Library, Vol. 34—Pope’s Works, Vol. 3 6d, 
Northern Coasts of America, &c., illustrated, 4s. 6d,; gilt, 5s. 
Open and See, new edition, 16mo, cloth, 2s, 
Oriental Fairy Tales, feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Pleasant Reading for Young People, 18mo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 
Poetical Works of Kirk White and Campbell, illust., 4s. 6d. 
Poets of the Woods, royal Svo, cloth, 15s.; morocco, £1 5s. 
Poole’s (F.) Index to Periodical Literature, royal 8vo, £1 5s. 
Psalms (The) Restored to Messiah, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
Purchas’s (Rev. J.) Book of Feasts, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 
Richardson’s (Captain) Horsemanship, 8vo, half bound, 14s, 
Round Games for all Parties, square cloth, ds. 
Ruth Earnley; a Tale by Mrs. M. Daniels, 3 vols., £1 11s. 6d. 
Saturday and Sunday Thoughts, 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Schoedler’s Book of Nature, new edition, 1 vol., 10s. 6d. 
—————. Elements of Botany, 2nd edition, post 8vo, 1s. 6d. 
Seabury’s Continuity of the Church of England, 8vo, &v., 7s. 
Sermons for Christian Seasons, Vols. 3 and 4, cach 4s. 
Sigourney’s (lL. H.) Olive Leaves, 12mo, 2s. 6d.; gilt, 3s. 
Spencer’s Cross on the Manor House, post svo, cloth, 5s. 
Summer Days; or, the Cousins, 12mo, cloth, Is. 6d. 
Swiss Family Robinson, illustrated, 3s. 6d.; gilt, 4s. 
Tales from the Boyhood of Great Painters, 3s. 6d.; gilt, 4s. 
Temple’s (Rose Ellen) Real and Ideal, 8vo, cloth, 10s. Gd. 
Thompson's (Rev. 11.) Outlines of Sermons, 2 vols., 12s. 
——_—— (H.) Strictures of the Urethra, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 
—————_ (¥.) Pulmonary Consumption, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Wallace’s (R.) Travels on the Amazon and Rio Negro, 18s. 
Willis’s Summer Cruise in the Mediterranean, 2s.; gilt, 2s, 6d. 
Wilson’s Sacra Privata, new edition, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 
Winslow’s (0.) Work of the Holy Spirit, 6th edition, 5s. 
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EDUCATIONAL USES OF MUSEUMS, 


PROFESSOR EpwarD Foress’s lecture on the open- 
ing of the third session of the Government School 
of Science has been printed, and speaks well for 
the progress of that Institution. The number of 
entries in the matriculated class of students is 
greater this year than during either of the former 
years, and of those who were lately pupils some 
have obtained highly valuable and honourable 
posts, for which they had become qualified within 
its walls. The advantages offered to officers of the 
public service, especially to officers of the army 
and navy, have been embraced chiefly by engineers 
and medical officers in the East India Company’s 
Service. This has probably led to the institution 
of a new lectureship on Applied Mechanics, ; and 
in the appointment of Professor Willis to that 
office the School of Science has acquired a new 
and valuable source of strength. The lectures, 
delivered at an almost nominal fee to the working 
classes, have been largely attended, the artisans of 
London crowding to the theatre on every occasion 
with unmistakeable earnestness and intelligence. 
But we call attention to the Professor’s lecture more 
for the sake of one or two important hints on the 
educational uses of museums in general. Con- 
sidering the value it might be to the country to 
know a little more of the geology of our colonies, 
the lecturer lays great stress upon the desirableness 
of forming a good collection of the mineral pro- 
ducts of our possessions in other parts of the 
world. 

‘‘ Whilst the collections here displayed are 
mainly confined to the mineral products of the 
British islands, there is one department in this 
building, represented at present by three or four 
wall-cases, that I cannot refer to without the 
deepest interest, insignificant though it may now 
seem. I allude to that of Colonial Geology. The 
idea of it is to exhibit the mineral products of each 
of our colonies separately, the evidences of their 
geological constitution, and the indications of their 
mineral wealth. Such a display would be more than 
a curious and interesting illustration of the products 
of those countries for the benefit of persons at home. 
It would be a source of instruction of the most 
vivid kind to all thoughtful men intending to 
emigrate,—and most emigrants are thoughtful, at 
least before they go. Over and over again, when 
working at the arrangement of the cabinets in our 
galleries, I have been addressed by intelligent 
persons of this class who have come here in the 
hope of meeting with a collection of the kind I 
have mentioned, and of passing some time in the 
study of it. With feelings akin to shame I have 
shown them our shabby though not worthless dis- 
play, and endeavoured to make it the text of con- 














versation and advice. Surely it would be worthy 
of a great empire like ours to possess, in the me- 
tronolis of all its world-strewn states, some suffi- 
cient illustration of their structure and productions. 
I speak not merely of their mineral productions, 
which are all that we can aim at here, but of their 
works of art and industry, their natural produc- 
tions of all kinds, and illustrations of their history 
and of their ethnology. It is true that many of 
these are embodied in general collections, and form 
an essential part of systematically arranged cabinets. 
But what we require is to sce them distinctly 
grouped with regard to their geography; so that, 
for example, the emigrant proceeding to Australia 
might come and learn before he departed, and the 
officer ordered on duty to India or the West Indies 
might acquire an acquaintance with the structure 
and products of those countries that would enable 
him when there to occupy his spare time in research 
useful to himself and beneficial to his country. All 
that is required for carrying out such a collection 
is space. Contributors anxious and able to assist 
would be found in numbers. Those who have 
derived some benefit and knowledge from their 
studies in the Museum before leaving, would when 
abroad add judiciously ard gratefully to its con- 
tents. Indeed there are at present extensive and 
valuable collections of colonial specimens lying 
useless, packed in boxes, that might be had for the 
asking, provided it could be shown that there was 
a proper place in which to arrange them for the 
public benefit.” 

A great deal, too, might be effected in England 
by having a better system of organization among 
our provincial museums. 

‘* Unfortunately not a few country museums are 
little better than raree-shows. They contain an 
incongruous accumulation of things curious or 
supposed to be curious, heaped together in dis- 
orderly piles, or neatly spread out with ingenious 
disregard of their relations. The only label 
attached to nine specimens out of ten is, ‘ Pre- 
sented by Mr. or Mrs. So-and-so;’ the object of 
the presentation having been either to cherish a 
glow of generous self-satisfaction in the bosom of 
the donor, or to get rid—under the semblance of 
doing a good action—of rubbish that had once 
been prized, but latterly had stood in the way. 
Curiosities from the South Seas, relics worthless 
in themselves, deriving their interest from associa- 
tion with persons or localities, a few badly stuffed 
quadrupeds, rather more birds, a stuffed snake, a 
skinned alligator, part of an Egyptian mummy, 
Indian gods, a case or two of shells, the bivalves 
usually single and the univalves decorticated, a sea 
urchin without its spines, a few common corals, 
the fruit of a double cocoa-nut, some mixed anti- 
quities, partly local, partly Etruscan, partly Roman 
and Egyptian, and a case of minerals and miscel- 
laneous fossils,—such is the inventory and about 
the scientific order of their contents. I have a 
vivid remembrance of going through the Cheetham 
collection at Manchester, and hearing the explana- 
tion of its contents by one of the boys on the 
foundation, when I was of small size myself. The 
peculiar classification that mystified sightseers 
thirty years ago is in too many instances still 
maintained. 

‘There are, however, admirable exceptions to 
this censure. There are local collections arranged 
with skill and judgment in several of our county 
towns, and which at a glance tell us of the neigh- 
bourhood and activity of a few guiding and enlight- 
ened men of science. It would be invidious to 
cite examples, and yet the principles, in each case 
distinct, adopted in the arrangement of those of 
Ipswich and Belfast ought especially to be noticed. 
In the former, thanks to the advice and activity of 
Professor Henslow, the specimens of various kinds, 
whether antiquarian, natural history, or industrial, 
are so arranged as to convey distinct notions of 
principles, practice, or history. In the Belfast 
Museum the eminent naturalists and antiquarians 
who have given celebrity to their town have made 
its contents at a glance explanatory of the geology, 
zoology, botany, and ancient history of the locality 
and neighbouring province. The museums of Man- 
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chester, York, Scarborough, and Newcastle might 
be cited as highly commendable likewise, thanks 
to the science and ability of the eminent men con- 
nected with them, or who have taken an interest 
in their formation.” 

Some organised arrangement for the exchange 
of specimens might be adopted with great advan- 
tage to the country, and the British Museum 
might exercise a large and useful paternity in this 
respect. 

‘Tn every museum of natural history, and pro- 
bably in those devoted to other objects, there gra- 
dually, often rapidly, accumulates a store of dupli- 
cates, that if displayed in the collection, render it 
more difficult to be studied than if they were away 
altogether, occupying as they do valuable space 
and impeding the understanding of the relations 
and sequence of the objects classified. If, as is 
sometimes the case, they are rejected from the 
collection and stowed away in boxes or cellars, 
they are still in the way, for cellarage and storage 
—as we know here, from the want of them, to our 
detriment,—are indispensable for the proper con- 
ducting of the arrangements of museums. Yet out 
of these duplicates, more or less perfect sets of 
specimens might be made up, of very high value 
for purposes of instruction. A well-organized 
system of mutual interchange and assistance would 
be one of the most efficient means of making mu- 
seums generally valuable aids to education. Much 
money, when money is at the command of curators 
or committees, is spent in purchasing what might 
be obtained for asking or through exchange. Some 
objects of great scientific interest, but equally 
costly, might be purchased by one establishment 
only, and made fully as useful, instead of being 
bought in duplicate by two or more contiguous 
institutions. The larger institutions might supply 
the smaller ; and out of the national stores, nume- 
rous examples—to them almost worthless, but to 
“ogg establishments highly valuable—might 

e contributed with facility and greatly to the 
public benefit.” 

The following masterly summary of the benefits 
likely to arise from such a condition of things is 
most honourable to the head and heart of the 
writer, and should be read and re-read by every- 
one interested in the humanizing of our race and 
people. 

“* Museums, of themselves alone, are powerless 
o educate. But they can instruct the educated, 
and excite a desire for knowledge in the ignorant. 
The labourer who spends his holiday in a walk 
through the British Museum, cannot fail to come 
away with a strong and reverential sense of the 
extent of knowledge possessed by his fellow-men. 
It is not the objects themselves that he sees there 
and wonders at, that make this impression, so 
much as the order and evident science which he 
cannot but recognise in the manner in which they 
are grouped and arranged. He learns that there 
is a meaning and value in every object however 
insignificant, and that there is a way of looking at 
things common and rare, distinct from the regarding 
of them as useless, useful, or curious,—the three 
terms of classification in favour with the ignorant. 
He goes home and thinks over it; and when a 
holiday in summer, or a Sunday’s afternoon in 
spring, tempts him with his wife and little ones to 
walk into the fields, he finds that he has acquired 
a new interest in the stones, in the flowers, in the 
creatures of all kinds that throng around him. He 
can look at them with an inquiring pleasure, and 
talk of them to his children with a tale about things 
like them that he had seen ranged in order in the 

Museum. He has gained a new sense,—a thirst 
for natural knowledge, one promising to quench 
the thirst for beer and vicious excitement that 
tortured him of old. If his intellectual capacity 
be limited and ordinary, he will become a better 
citizen and happier man; if in his brain there be 
dormant power, it may waken up to make him a 
Watt, a Stephenson, or a Miller. 

“Every shilling granted judiciously by the State 
for purposes of education and instruction, for the 
promotion of schools, libraries, and museums, is a 
seed that will in the end generate a rich crop of 











good citizens. Out of sound knowledge spring 
charity, loyalty, and patriotism—the love of our 
neighbours, the love of just authority, and the love 
of our country’s good. In proportion as these 
virtues flourish, the weeds of idleness, viciousness, 
and crime perish. Out of sound knowledge will 
arise in time civilization and peace. At present 
it is folly and self-conceit in nations to claim to be 
civilized, otherwise than as contrasted with savage 
barbarity. The admiration of physical prowess, 
the honouring of tinsel and pomp, the glorification 
of martial renown, are far too deeply inrooted yet 
in the spirit of the most cultivated nations to per- 
mit of the noble epithet ‘civilized’ being appended 
to their names. The nobility of industry in all its 
grades,—first soul-work, the labour of genius— 
then head-work, the labour of talent,—then hand- 
work, the honest labour of the body striving in the 
cause of peace—must be honoured by state and 
people, before either can with truthfulness claim to 
be civilized. We are at best as yet but enlightened 
barbarians. Think how all Europe and half Asia 
have stood for months, and are even now standing, 
on the verge of foul and barbarous war; how 
Christian nations have girded on their armour, 
and, with mutual distrust and well-grounded sus- 
picion, have stood with hand on sword-hilt ready 
to guard or to strike; think of what is worse, of 
the crime and ignorance that fester in the byways 
of Christian cities, and then boast of civilization if 
youcan. The arts, the sciences, taste, literature, 
skill, and industry seem to have thriven among 
us in spite of ourselves—to have come among man- 
kind like good spirits, and by main force to have 
established themselves on earth. They struggle 
with us and conquer us for our welfare, but are 
not yet our rulers. Sent from Heaven, aided by 
the few, not by the many, they have made firm 
their footing. If the monarchs and presidents of 
the states of the earth knew wherein the best in- 
terest of themselves and their people lay, it is in 
these intellectual invaders they would confide. The 
cost of armaments and the keep of criminals would 
cease in time unproductively to drain their trea- 
suries. But ambition and strife are sturdy demons 
yet, and the educator, who dreams of their en- 
chainment, and anticipates the speedy approach of 
a peaceful millenium, has but a limited acquaint- 
ance with the condition of mankind, and the hearts 
of its governors. 

“I cannot help hoping that the time will come 
when every British town even of moderate size will 
be able to boast of possessing public institutions 
for the education and instruction of its adults as 
well as its youthful and childish population, — 
when it shall havea well-organized museum, where- 
in collections of natural bodies shall be displayed, 
not with regard to show or curiosity, but according 
to their illustration of the analogies and affinities 
of organized and unorganized objects, so that the 
visitor may ata glance learn something of the laws 
of nature,—wherein the products of the surround- 
ing district, animate and inanimate, shall be scien- 
tifically marshalled, and their industrial applica- 
tions carefully and suggestively illustrated, — 
wherein the memorials of the history of the neigh- 
bouring province, and the races that have peopled 
it, shall be reverently assembled, and learnedly, 
yet popularly, explained; when each town shall 
have a library, the property of the public, and 
freely open to the well-conducted reader of every 
class; when its public walks and parks (too many 
as yet existing only in prospect) shall be made in- 
structors in botany and agriculture; when it shall 
have a gallery of its own, possibly not boasting of 
the most famous pictures or statues, but neverthe- 
less showing good examples of sound art, examples 
of the history and purpose of design, and, above 
all, the best specimens to be procured of works of 
genius by its own natives who have deservedly 
risen to fame.” 

‘*My picture may seem a dream,” says the 
Professor, ‘‘ but I have faith sufficient in England 
and Englishmen to believe that in the course of 
time it will come to pass. Had the foresight 
of the present crossed the imagination of an 
ancient Briton, he might have hoped for its 











realization in another world, searcely in this, But 
a simple belief in the probabilty of State and 
people advancing in intellectual aims and tre 
civilization, and working them out through the 
length and breadth of the land, is essentially too 
wholesome and compatible with the progress of 
Christianized human nature, not to find an embodi- 
ment in a coming reality.” 








TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


CoLcHESTER has always proved a rich field for the 
antiquary. Beyond the memory of man, coins, 
paterz, urns, weapons, utensils, statues, have from 
time to time been brought to light in this once 
famous town, the capital of the British King Cuno- 
beline, the site of a temple to the deified Emperor 
Claudius, and the place where, according to the 
Roman historian, victory turned her back on the 
conquerors of the Britons. Specimens of fictile 
ware have been discovered at Colchester, within the 
last twenty years, enough to stock a museum, 
Among the sepulchral urns discovered recently on 
the site of the ancient burial-ground at West 
Lodge, is a cinerary urn of dark red pottery, 
covered with figures representing the sports of the 
amphitheatre. In one of the compartments are 
two gladiators engaged in combat. One appears 
to be wounded, and has dropped his weapon, a tri- 
dent, appealing to the spectators for mercy. His 
appeal is vain, as is indicated by the advance of 
his adversary with uplifted blade. Another group 
exhibits men in the act of subduing a bear. The 
dresses and appointments of the gladiators are 
strikingly depicted ; even the nails in the shoes of 
one of them are represented. This urn, according 
to Mr. Roach Smith, is about nine inches in height, 
and about six inches in diameter. It was found 
filled with calcined human bones, and carefully 
covered with an inverted mortarium. Several 
other vessels stood around the urn. Besides the 
group already described, there are others depicted 
on it, one of them representing a hare hunt. That 
of the men with the bear is curious enough: the 
principal actor has a concave buckler on his left 
arm, and in his right hand flourishes a whip. The 
upturned head and extended jaws of bruin plainly 
evince a distaste to the discipline. Above the head 
of the bear-ward is inscribed SECVNDVS. MARIO, 
The gladiators evidently represent a sccutor and a 
retiarius. On the line of the head of the first is 
the inscription MEMN . SAC. VUIL, the first word of 
which, according to Mr. Smith, may be Memnius 
or Memnon. Should the a be in the place of £, it 
would imply that the gladiator belonged to the 
numerus, or band of secutores, the numerals pro- 
bably implying that he had been victor nine times. 
The defeated figure has above his head VALENTINV. 
LEGIONIS . XXX. The inscriptions appear to be cut 
with a graving-tool upon, the urn, and are proba- 
bly additions applied to it after it was moulded. 
The urn, Mr. Smith states, belongs to that peculiar 
kind of pottery which we know was certainly ma 
nufactured on the banks of the Nen in North 
amptonshire. The same kind of pottery has been 
found both in France and in Flanders, but that 
with the figures of men and animals seems to be 
confined to England. All the ornaments on this 
ware appear to have been laid on after the vessels 
had been formed, in what is technically called slip, 
the application of which was performed with much 
skill. The mortarium with which this interesting 
sepulchral urn was closed appears to have pro 
tected it effectually. 

On the subject of Juvenile Delinquency, and the 
establishment of prevention and reformatory 
industrial schools, another conference is summoned, 
at Dee's Hotel, Birmingham, on the 20th instant. 
About two years ago, it will be remembered, & 
meeting was held at the same place, attended by 
many who are well known for their active interest 
in the question, and resolutions were adopted as 
the basis of future operations. During the interval 
public attention has been increasingly turned to 
the condition of the criminal and destitute children 
of our population. It is now generally felt, that 
mere punishment in prison is not only rarely 
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effective as a preventive from future crime, but 
that the contact with older and more experienced 
convicts trains the young for bolder courses of 
evil conduct. The necessity of remedial and refor- 
matory institutions is forcing itself on the notice of 
public men, even on financial and political grounds, 
apart from higher considerations of morality and 
Christian benevolence. The expenses of prison 
management, the loss of honest industry, likely to 
be felt more severely through the thinning of 
labourers by emigration, the abandonment of trans- 
portation as a secondary punishment, and other 
circumstances, combine to render immediate atten- 
tion to the subject advisable. The Government 
has expressed readiness to promote any practicable 
and proper scheme for meeting the evils of juvenile 
delinquency. A bill, founded on the report of a 
select committee of the House of Commons, was 
introduced at the close of last session, for establish- 
ing reformatory schools throughout England. The 
judicious agitation of the question will meanwhile 
strengthen the hands of the promoters of this bill, 
if again brought before parliament. The circular 
inviting to the conference at Birmingham is 
signed by many influential names, including Lords 
Harrowby, Lyttleton, Denbigh, Calthorpe, Leigh, 
the Bishop of Worcester, Sir J. S. Pakington, Sir 
Robert Peel, C. B. Adderley, M.P., R. Monckton 
Milnes, M.P., G. F. Muntz, M.P., William 
Miles, M.P., the Mayor and the Recorder of 
Birmingham, the Lord Mayor of London, and 
many others of high official station or personal 
influence. Some of the objects already announced 
by the committee commend themselves to general 
approval, such as the establishment of correctional 
and reformatory industrial schools, separate from 
the ordinary educational institutions of the country, 
and the power being conferred on magistrates to 
commit juvenile offenders to such schools instead 
of to prison. At the same time it is to be observed 
that such schools might conveniently form part of 
the existing system, and that caution should 
be used in drawing a distinction between schools 
for moral and industrial training, and the routine 
branches of intellectual instruction. A proper 
system of national education ought to embrace both 
departments, and render the establishment of 
correctional and reformatory schools comparatively 
needless, 

Many of our readers are doubtless well acquainted 
with the numerous badges and memorials of Charles 
the First, worn by the Cavalier party, immediately 
after the death of their royal master. Mr. Edward 
Hawkins published some of the most remarkable of 
these in a recent number of the ‘Numismatic 
Chronicle.’ They consist chiefly of oval medals, 
having on one side the portrait of Charles, and on 
the other that of his queen or his son. Some are 
fashioned in the form of a heart, which is made 
hollow to receive portions of the hair of the unfor- 
tunate monarch. We have recently seen in the 
shop of a picture dealer in London, a portrait 
which plainly shows us how these badges were worn 
by the adherents of the king. The portrait has an 
Inscription, ‘Sir Robert Cooke of Highnam, in 
Gloucestershire, 1629.’ The costume is that of a 
Cavalier of the period, with a buff coat and gorget, 
and from the neck depends, ona black ribbon, a 
head of Charles the First crowned, beneath which 
48 a skull and cross-bones. The portrait is very 
coarsely painted, and the owner absurdly attributes 
it to Vandyke, but, viewed historically, it is not 
without its interest, as indicating the manner in 
foaoag these memorials were used by the Cavalier 

Y. 

There has been a talk in France lately of the pro- 
duction of some of the private correspondence of 
the late Prince de Talleyrand. As the prince gave 
positive orders that the Memoirs of his life which 

€ wrote, and selections from his letters and pri- 
vate papers, should not be published until at least 
thirty years after his death, and as only half that 
period has thus far elapsed, M. de Bacourt, one of 
his executors, has publicly notified that he will 
employ legal means to prevent the printing of the 
papers in question. That he will be able to do so 
m France is possible; but it is not clear that he 
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would have the same power in England or Belgium. 
And we hear that it is not unlikely that the publi- 
cation, if prevented in France, may be made in 
one or other country. 

A collection of not fewer than 352 sonnets, by 
Baron W. Humboldt, one of the most eminent 
statesmen of Prussia, has just been published at 
Berlin, under the auspices of the king. They are 
on all imaginable subjects, and were written by 
the baron after his retirement from public life. 

The Academy of Inscriptions et Belles Lettres 
at Paris held its annual sitting a few days ago, for 
the distribution of prizes to the most meritorious 
works produced during the year, and to the best 
essay on given subjects. Mr. Waddington’s ac- 
count of his journey in Asia Minor carried off the 
numismatic prize. 

Negotiations have been pending within the last 
few days for the establishment of a School of De- 
sign at Great Yarmouth, but the result has not yet 
been made public. The Town Council of the 
borough have appointed a permanent committee to 
secure the future preservation of the records of the 
borough, a great number of which have been lost 
within the last few years, and their measure is 
worthy the attention of other corporate bodies 
throughout the kingdom. 

The valuable collections of fossils and minerals 
belonging to the late eminent German geologist, 
Louis von Buch, have been purchased, by order of 
the King of Prussia, for the Museum of Natural 
History at Berlin. His extensive library, chiefly 
on the natural sciences, has also been purchased by 
his Majesty. 


“On Saturday,” saysa correspondent at Dresden, 
in a letter dated Monday last, ‘‘I attended the 
second of a series of concerts given by Herrn 
Goldschmidt, Schubert, and Kummer. The 
evening will be memorable in the annals of the 
musical world, as that on which Madame Jenny 
Goldschmidt made her first appearance in public 
since her marriage and return from America. For 
days previously the music-shop from which tickets 
were issued had been besieged by the public of 
Dresden, and many hundreds were turned away 
disappointed. It was with much anxiety that I 
saw the hour of the concert approach; I knew 
Madame Goldschmidt had been ill and hoarse for 
many days, and it was only at the last moment 
that she determined to sing rather than disappoint 
the expectant public. She had selected for her 
part in the concert the beautiful hymn, for solo 
and chorus, by Mendelssohn, ‘Hér’ mein Bitten, 
Herr,’ and, but that I felt grieved that she should 
make such exertion when suffering from hoarseness 
and indisposition, I should have enjoyed without a 
drawback the perfect expression she gave to this 
most lovely music. The manner which she gave 
the words, ‘O kénnt’ ich fliegen wie Tauben dahin,’ 
had something in it which seemed to carry one far 
from this dull earth away into the blue heavens. 
Her voice is as fine as it ever was; and in the songs 
with which she finished her evening's performance, 
one felt as much as ever her infinite superiority to 
all the singers of the present day, evinced equally 
in the supernatural charm of her simple style, 
as in the most brilliant and difficult fioriture of the 
modern Italian school. The other pieces of the 
evening were a Quartett in E flat by Mozart; a 
violin solo by Paganini, played by Herr Concert- 
meister Schubert, and the D minor Trio by Men- 
delssohn ; in both the concerted pieces Herr Gold- 
schmidt took the pianoforte. I shall take another 
opportunity to speak of the playing of this rising 
artist.” 

The new music-room, St. Martin’s Hall, was 
inaugurated on Thursday evening, by a perform- 
ance of vocal and instrumental music under the 
direction of Mr. John Hullah. Some fine pieces 
were given, including Haydn’s Te Deum, for the 
first time in this country, and passages from Men- 
delssohn, Beethoven, Gluck, and other masters. 
The second season of the Harmonic Union com- 
menced on Monday at Exeter Hall, with the per- 
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Garcia was to have appeared, but, being prevented 
by illness, her part was taken by Miss Birch, Miss 
Stalbach, and Miss Lascelles. At the Wednesday 
evening concert this week, selections from Weber 
and Meyerbeer formed the prominent feature. 
Another Mendelssohn night is to be given next 
week, 

The pupils of the Musical School at Leipsie per- 
formed Mendelssohn’s oratorio, Saint Paul, a few 
days ago, with a good deal of pomp, to celebrate 
the anniversary of his birthday. In the same city 
two operas, formerly very popular, have been re- 
vived, one, Cherubini’s 7'wo Days, the other, Von 
Dittendorff’s Physician and Apothecary. 

Madame Frezzolini has made her début at the 
Italian Theatre, at Paris, and has been well re- 
ceived. 

Mdlle. Wagner has been singing at Berlin, in 
the Huguenots. 


Our letters this week from Berlin and Dresden 
both speak of the effective representation, in those 
cities, of a new play, by M&dame Birch- Pfeiffer, 
founded on the story of Jane Eyre, entitled Die 
Waise von Lowood. ‘We cannot deny to Frau 
Birch- Pfeiffer,” says our Dresden correspondent, 
“‘the power of producing what are vulgarly called 
effective pieces. An actress herself, she understands 
well how to work upon her public, to awaken its 
interest, to keep up the excitement of her play; but 
poetry flies at her approach, nature disguises her- 
self in conventionality and the last fashions, and 
hollow and untrue sentiments, professing to be 
moral (wolves in sheep’s clothing), take the place 
of the true lessons in morality, which a thinking 
mind draws only from the contemplation of human 
nature as she is in all her combined strength and 
weakness. It is painful to remark how the great 
mass of the German public is carried away by the 
writings of this lady; potket-handkerchiefs are 
always in great request when her name is on the 
play-bill; the audience is melted to tears at her 
overstrained sentiments, and is made happy by the 
catastrophes of her plays, in which a sensible ob- 
server sees only a violation of all natural feeling 
and poetic truth. Of the acting of the Orphan of 
Lowood, I can speak with much praise. It was 
evident, from her rendering of the character of Jane 
Lyre, that Frau Bayer-Biirck had carefully read 
the original story. Her acting on this occasion 
was truly admirable; the delicacy with which she 
brought out the points of Jane’s character, and the 
perfect proportion and consistency of the whole, 
left nothing to be desired, and must raise her in 
the estimation of all lovers of her art. Emil Dev- 
rient, now so well known to the English public, 
played the part of Rochester with much ability, but 
somewhat too little individuality, and I fancied I 
perceived in him the want of that study of the 
original character which I could trace so happily 
in Frau Bayer-Biirck’s Jane. There was, however, 
much to admire in it, and especially in the second 
act, in which the characteristics of Rochester were 
more distinctly given than in those which followed. 
The play has had a ‘‘ tremendous success” through- 
out Germany, has been given at all the principal 
theatres, and has excited the enthusiasm of critics 
as well as of the public.” 

At the Gaité, at Paris, the subjects and soldiers 
of His Imperial Majesty Nicholas I. are shown up 
in a huge piece of nine or ten tableaua, each tableau 
being a separate act. The piece is called Les 
Cosaques, and if it represents the truth, there can 
be no difficulty in settling the Eastern question, 
for half a dozen valiant Frenchmen suffice to rout 
a whole army of Cossacks, and a French sergeant 
finds no difficulty in compelling Russian generals 
and princes to fall on their knees and eat pounds 
on pounds of tallow candles, more humbly than 
Pistol ate his leek. Perhaps a piece of this cha- 
racter does not exactly prove the justice of the 
claim of the French to be the most enlightened, 
the most intelligent, the most spirituel, the most 
generous, the most chivalrous, the most polite, the 
most exquisite in taste, &c. &c., of any on earth; 
but as the Cossacks are about to make them smell 
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gunpowder on the Danube, they may be excused 
for quizzing and misrepresenting the Cossacks on 
the banks of the Seine. At all events, as far as 
the English are concerned, it is less disagreeable to 
see the Russians abused and libelled than poor 
Hudsonneloffe (the French way of pronouncing 
Hudson Lowe), and other abominable milords, 
with hair far redder than their red coats. 

A dramatic adaptation of Madame George 
Sand’s famous novel Mauprat, done by the lady 
herself, was produced at the Odéon Theatre, at 
Paris, on Monday last. It was of such enormous 
length, that the performance of it occupied from 
about half-past seven to half-past one! But it met 
with that success which all first night representa- 
tions now obtain in Paris as a matter of course; 
and it may, by extensive curtailments, secure still 
greater, perhaps a lasting, success. It is—like all 
the other plays of George Sand—well written, 
thoroughly literary, and bearing the unmistakeable 
impress of genius; but loosely constructed, void of 
a good plot, and terribly deficient in action and 
incident. Madame Sand seems not to be aware 
that a play is a thing to be acted—not a book tobe 
spoken. 

Complaints are rife, as usual at this season of 
the year, in reference to the erasures made in the 
Lord Chamberlain’s office in the text of the forth- 
coming Christmas pantomimes; and the authors 
contend, in some instances, that the best portions 
of their works are struck out by the pen of the 
censor. On the whole, however, it must be ad- 
mitted that a wise discretion is exercised by the 
acting examiner, Mr. W. B. Donne, the parts 
erased being generally of a personally offensive 
character. It appears, from the evidence of Mr. 
Norman Macdonald before a recent parliamentary 
committee, that in 1850, 230 pieces were submitted 
for Mr. Donne's approval, and every one was 
allowed to be presented to the public; in 1851, 
228 passed through his hands, and five were re- 
jected ; and in 1852, three were suppressed out of 
225. One was rejected on the ground of its gross 
immorality, two contained allusions likely to be 
offensive to the Roman Catholics, and two were 
notorious French works—La Dame aux Camelias 
and La Tour de Nesle. 

The notorious Dame aux Camelias has just been 
reproduced at the Vaudeville Theatre, at Paris. 








PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Roya. — Nov. 30th. —The Anniversary of the 
Society was held this day, the Earl of Rosse, Pre- 
sident, in the chair. After the delivery of his 
usual annual address on the state and prospects of 
science, his lordship awarded the medals as fol- 
lows :—The Copley Medal to Professor Dove, of 
Berlin, for his work on the distribution of heat 
over the earth’s surface ; and the Royal Medal to 
Mr. Charles Darwin, the well-known naturalist 
and traveller, for his works on Natural History 
and Geology. The Society then proceeded to the 
election of council and officers for the ensuing 
year, when the following noblemen and gentlemen 
were elected :— President : the Earl of Rosse, K.P., 
M.A.—Treasurer; Colonel Edward Sabine, R.A. 
—Secretaries: Samuel Hunter Christies, Esq., 
M.A.; William Sharpey, M.D.—Foreign Secre- 
tary: Rear-Admiral W. H. Smyth.—Other Mem- 
bers of the Council: Thomas Bell, Esq.; Rev. 
James Booth, LL.D.; Warren de la Rue, Esq.; 
Captain Robert Fitzroy, R.N. ;Thomas Graham, Esq., 
M.A.; William Robert Grove, Esq., M.A.; Joseph 
Dalton Hooper, M.D.; Thomas Henry Huzley, 
£sq.; Henry Bence Jones, M.D.; George New- 
port, Esq.; John Phillips, Esq.; Sir Frederick 
Pollock, M.A.; Rev. Baden Powell, M.A.; George 
Gabriel Stokes, Esq., M.A.; William Tite, Esq. ; 
Charles Wheatstone, Esq. 


GEOGRAPHICAL.—Nov. 28th.—Lord Colchester, 
Vice-President, in the chair. John Balfour, Esq., 
of Australia; Lieut.-Col. Fitzhardinge Berkeley ; 
William Bull, Esq.; James C, Burnett, Esq., of 


Australia; Capt. the Hon. W. Coke; William 
Halliday Conway, Esq.; Lieut. F. A. B. Crau- 
furd, R.N.; J. Fayrer, Esq., M.D., of Rangoon; 
John Griffith Firth, Esq.; Commr. Henry Richd. 
Foote, R.N.; Sir Edward Graham, Bart.; Lieut. 
P. A. Halkett, R.N.; Lord Arthur Hay; Thos. 
Irving, Esq.; Major H. Lloyd; Francis Le Bre- 
ton, Esq.; George Mocatta, Esq.; Ashhurst 
Majendie, Esq.; Benjamin Oliveira, Esq., M.P.; 
Peter Robertson, Esq.; Christopher Rolleston, 
Esq.: Henry Danby Seymour, Esq., M.P.; Wil- 
liam Silver, Esq.; John Harrison Smith, Esq., of 
Panama; John Henry Smith, Esq.; Peter C. 
Sutherland, Esq., M.D.; Geo. Faddy Tomlin, 
Esq.; Henry Fraser Walker, Esq.; J. King 
Watts, Esq.; Rob. Geo. Wm. Wear, Esq.; and 
Thomas Young, Esq., were elected Fellows of the 
Society. —The paper read was ‘Journey into the 
Balkan or Mount Heemus, with a comparison of 
the routes pursued by Darius Hystaspes, Alex- 
ander the Great, and Marshal Diebitch,’ by Lieut.- 
General Jochmus, communicated by Sir Roderick 
Murchison. 


Socrety or Arts.—Nor. 30th.—W. Bird, Esq., 
in the chair. The paper read was ‘On the Con- 
sumption of Smoke,’ by Mr. A. Fraser. The 
author commenced by remarking that it was not 
intended to enter upon the various theories which 
has been advanced upon the subject, or to discuss 
the many inventions before the public, still less to 
bring forward any new theory, but to give the 
‘results of absolute work,” in a successful attempt 
to remove the smoke nuisance from an extensive 
London brewery and its neighbourhood. Messrs. 
Truman, Hanbury, Buxton, and Co., had tried 
most of the plans which previous to 1847 gave 
reasonable hopes of success. It was unnecessary 
to allude to these, but a general remark might be 
made respecting many of them—viz., that any plan 
requiring additional attention on the part of the 
stoker—such as the opening or closing of air- 
valves—or giving him extra labour, which was re- 
quired in some cases, was found in practice to be 
unsuccessful, although a single experiment, care- 
fully conducted, might seem to prove the contrary. 
In 1847 the writer’s attention was first drawn to 
Jucke’s Patent Furnace, which consisted of a 
strong cast-iron frame of the full width of the 
furnace, and about three feet longer. The fire- 
bars were all connected together, forming, when 
complete, an endless chain, and were made to 
revolve round a drum, placed at each end of the 
frame. The front of the frame was provided with 
a hopper, in which the fuel was placed, and a fur- 
nace-door, which opened vertically with a worm and 
pinion. The height to which this door was raised by 
the stoker regulated the supply of coal, which was 
carriedinto the fire by the gradual motion of the bars. 
There was no doubt, from the former experiments, 
as to its capabilities for raising steam or for evapo- 
ration; but with a brewing copper provision had 
to be made for a process in the manufacture almost 
peculiar to it. The contents of the copper have to 
be turned out several times in the course of a brew- 
ing, rendering it necessary to ‘bank up’ the fire 
thoroughly, to protect the bottom of the copper, 
until filled with wort or water. It was feared that 
the machinery would interfere with this being done 
effectually: it was tried, and with the same success 
as with the steam-boilers. The remainder of the 
coppers and boilers were afterwards altered. The 
total cost of the fourteen furnaces, including brick- 
work, had been about 30007. The consumption of 
coals in the establishment was about 6000 tons per 
annum. ‘The saving in the coal account, since the 
introduction of the patent to July 1 of the present 
year, had been 8338/., from which must be de- 
ducted for casualties and sundries, say 3501. The 
above economy had not arisen from less weight of 
fuel consumed, but owing to the screenings or dust 
of coal only being required for the furnaces. Should 
the difference of price between large and small 
coals be reduced, the economy will be less in future 
years. It would appear at first sight that the wear 
and tear of a machine, apparently so complicated, 








must exceed the expense of the common fixed bars, 
This, however, has not been found to be the case, 
and it need not be so if ordinary care was given to 
the machine, and a periodical examination such ag 
any other machine of equal value and producing 
equally important results would receive. Within 
the last week a set of bars had been renewed for 
the first time, which had been in use since May, 
1849; and three-fourths of the old bars*were being 
again used for another furnace, where the boiler 
was of less importance than the one from which 
they have been removed. 


AntiquartEes.—Nov. 24th.—J. P. Collier, Esq,, 
V.P., in the chair. Mr. James James, Mr, H, 
Edmonstone Montgomerie, Mr. Digby Wyatt, 
Mr. H. Ingram, and Mr. J. J. Muir, were elected 
Fellows. Mr. Thomas Chapman exhibited some 
very beautiful examples of flint spear-heads, arrow- 
heads, and implements of the primeval period, 
found by Mr. Samuel Anderson, of Whitby, ia 
ancient British tumuli in Yorkshire. Some of 
these specimens were of an unique description, 
They resembled rude combs, and were probably 
made for the same use; but it had been supposed 
by some that they were instruments used by the 
Britons for tattooing their bodies, although it is 
not recorded of them that they punctured their 
skins to effect this object.— Mr. Akerman read 
extracts from a letter addressed to him by Monsieur 
Troyon, of Bel Air, giving an account of the dis- 
covery, at Torny, of a stone sepulchre containing 
several skeletons, one of which had on the arms 
enormous jet bracelets. M. Troyon observed that 
the only bracelets of a similar description had been 
found in the counties of Bale and Berne, in tumuli 
of the late Helvetic period, prior to the Roman 
conquest. He was desirous of ascertaining whe 
ther bracelets of the same kind had ever been found 
in England.—Mr. W. M. Wylie, in a letter to 
Mr. Akerman, communicated an account of his 
visit, in the autumn of the present year, to the 
Frank cemetery at Envermu, in company with the 
Abbé Cochet, the government inspector of arts and 
monuments for the department of the Seine Infé- 
rieure. Many skeletons were exhumed, and found 
to be accompanied by the usual relics deposited 
with the dead. Mr. Wylie observed on the very 
cognate character of the Frank and Anglo-Saxon 
interments, which differ simply as different tribes 
of the great Germanic population, and urged, in 
conclusion, the importance of a diligent comparison 
of the sepulchral usages of the two nations.—Mr. 
Collier presented to the Society several fac-similes 
of leaves from his annotated folio ‘Shakspeare, 
which had been executed by Mr. Netherclift in his 
most careful manner. : 

Dec. 1st.—The Viscount Mahon, President, in 
the Chair. Mr. Stafford Jerningham, of the 17th 
Lancers, Mr. W. B. Diamond, of Henley-in-Arden, 
Mr. T. Love Jones Parry, and Mr. Chapman 
Harnett, were severally elected Fellows. Other 
business was set aside for the purpose of discussing 
the Revised Statutes, the clauses of which were 
discussed until near midnight, when the ballot 
being taken, there appeared for their adoption—~ 
Ayes, 101; Noes, 4. 





Crviz Encinrers.—Nov. 15th and 22nd.— 
J. M. Rendel, Esq., President, in the chair. The 
discussion upon the paper ‘On Ocean Steamers, 
by Mr. Andrew Henderson, was commenced, by 
quoting from an article in the ‘Edinburgh J. ournal, 
by Professor Tenant, of St. Andrews, the dimer 
sions of some of the large ships built by the 
ancients; whence it appeared that a ship cor 
structed by Ptolomeus Philopater was 420 feet 
long and 56 feet broad, and 72 feet high from the 
keel to the prow, and was manned by four thou- 
sand rowers, four hundred servants, and two thow 
sand eight hundred and twenty marines. Hier, 
King of Syracuse, caused to be built, by Archias, 
the Corinthian shipwright, under the supervision 
of Archimedes, a vessel which appeared to have 
been armed for war, and sumptuously fitted for'a 


pleasure yacht, and yet was ultimately used t0 
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carry corn; the dimensions were not recorded, but 
as there were twenty banks of oars, and three 
masts, the timber for the mainmast, after being 
jn vain sought for in Italy, being brought from 
England, and the cargo was sixty” thousand 
measures of corn, besides vast quantities of pro- 
visions, &c., for the crew, the dimensions must 
have exceeded those of any ships of the present day ; 
indeed, Hiero, finding that none of the surrounding 
harbours sufficed to receive his leviathan, loaded it 
with corn, and presented the vessel with its cargo 
to Ptolemy, king of Egypt, and on arriving at 
Alexandria it was hauled ashore, and nothing 
more was recorded respecting it. Taking these 
dimensions as the bases for calculating the tonnage, 
by the old law, or builders’ measurement, and, 
in accordance with the report of the late Tonnage 
Committee, taking the average tonnage of ships as 
amounting to twenty-seven hundredths of the 
external bulk, measured to the medium height of 
the upper deck, the burthen and cubic content of 
these vessels would be :— 

Tonnage. External Bulk. 
Ptolomeus Philopater’s ship = 6,445 tons, $30,700 cubic ft. 
Noah’s ark ... ... .. = 11,905 1,580,000, 
and contrasting with these a few modern ships: 
Great Western ... ... ... ... == 1,242 tons, 161,100 
Great Britain ... ... ... ... 3,445 4, 446,570 
Arctic (American packet) 2,745 yy 3! 
Hymalaya ... ... ... ... ... == 3,528 ,, 





and, calculating by the same rules, taking the 
dimensions given in the prospectus of the Hastern 
Steam Navigation Company, their 

Proposediron ship... ... == 22,942 tons, 2,978,593 cubic ft. 
Itwas, however, stated that this vessel was intended 
to be 10,000 tons register, which might be correct, 
if it was built on the cellular system, and was 
measured internally, by the present law. This 
latter example was only given to demonstrate the 
advantage of adopting the proposed system of 
using the mean of external and internal measure- 
ment as the basis of the calculation of the tonnage, 
and of recording all the dimensions and the scale 
of burthen on the certificate of survey. It was 
admitted, that there was much ingenuity in the 
proposed system of descriptive measurement, but 
it was argued, that the present law rather favoured 
the construction of well-formed vessels, as the 
fiscal tax fell lighter upon them than upon bad 
ships. The utility, in a scientific point of view as 
well as commercially, was strongly urged, of 
adopting a system of measurement which should 
record the dimensions, capacity, and scantling, and 
form a classification of the comparative merits of 
all ships. It was suggested, that the discussion 
would be more useful if it was, for the present, 
confined to the consideration of the advantages 
and disadvantages of the proposed large classes of 
sailing ships and steamers, with respect to their 
scientific construction, their capabilities for navi- 
gation, and their commercial economy, the law 
of measurement could scarcely be .oml 
these questions. The first point then consi 
was the effect of heavy seas upon vessels of 400 to 
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exemplified by the Great Britain, which, after re- 
maining ashore on rocks for several months, had 
been got off without serious injury. There were, 
however, objections to the use of iron alone for 
vessels ; therefore many other systems had been 
essayed, such as all English oak, pine of large 
scantling, three thicknesses of diagonal planking, 
and iron framing with stout planking; this last 
combination, with the addition of fore and aft ties 
and watertight bulkheads, was advocated for 
efficiency and economy. The proportions of about 
six breadths for the length were insisted upon, 
and it was noticed that these were given as the 
dimensions of Noah’s ark, as recorded in Holy 
Writ. The effect of heavy waves upon vessels 
of great length was discussed, particularly when in 
the trough of the sea, and without sufficient ‘way 
on” to enable the rudder to act; under such cir- 
cumstances it was suggested that there might be 
a bow rudder, and a propeller so placed as to 
assist the action of the helm in bringing the 
vessel round. The necessity for the formation of 
capacious docks and harbours expressly for such 
large vessels was pointed out, as, until that was 
done, they must load and discharge in the river or 
roadstead. It was admitted that the proposed 
record of construction would be of scientific value, 
but the advantage of making it a part of the 
ordinary register was questioned. The full con- 
sideration of the best forms of fishing and life 
boats, which had been incidentally mentioned, was 
strongly urged, on scientific grounds and in the 
interests of humanity. The questions of what 
were, scientifically, the limits of bulk of vessels, 
and power of engines, and, commercially, the most 
profitable dimensions for carrying cargoes and 
passengers, bearing in mind the period of inactivity 
whilst loading in port, were shown to be the main 
points for useful consideration, as it was as much 
the province of the engineer to consider the com- 
mercial result, as the details of execution of any 
proposed construction or plan of operations. The 
innovations proposed by Mr. Roberts, and illus- 
trated by his models, were examined. An exami-’ 
nation was made of the project for transmitting 
letters between Holyhead and Dublin at a speed 
of 22} statute miles per hour:—of that for com- 
municating between New York and Liverpool 
in six days, at an average speed of 22 nautical 
miles per hour ;—and for steaming to Caleutta and 
back, without re-coaling, traversing a distance of 
about 25,000 nautical miles, at an average speed 
of 15 nautic;] miles per hour; using elaborate 
calculations and tabulated resulis, based on the 
duty performed by H.M.S. Rattler, with a given 
power, and under known conditions. Objections 
were raised to accepting 74 knots per hour as the 
data for the present average rate of speed of ocean 
steamers; it was urged that such an average must 
have been derived from the voyages of steamers of 
old date, and without regard to the later results 
deduced from the performances of the Cunard and 
the Collins lines of steamships. The propriety of 


















600 feet long. The waves of the Atlantic were 
stated, by some captains of American ‘Liners,’ 
to attain an elevation of about 29 feet, with a 
length of 160 feet, and a velocity of 25 to 30 miles 
perhour. Dr. Scoresby, in his paper ‘On Atlantic 
Waves,’ gave about the same mean elevation for 
the waves in rather a hard gale a-head: on ene 
occasion, with a hard gale and heavy sq 
lew waves attained a height of 43 
length of nearly 600 feet, and a veloc 
80 miles an hour. Other authorities assumed even 
More than those heights and distances. The 
amount of strength to resist the impact of such 

a and size of a 
ship, and the materials of which it was constructed ; 
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. and as the experience of the Britannia Bridge 


showed that a weight of 460 tons, at a velocity of 
30 miles per hour, could be borne by acellular tube 
of 460 feet span, it was demonstrated, that by the 
use of iron, almost any amount of strength could 
be given to a vessel, and as stability could be im- 
parted by proper proportions, efficient vessels 
could be built of any dimensions, as had been 











taking the Matiler as a model steamer was ques- 
tioned, especially as the data were not given for 
selecting that vessel; it being argued that the 
Rattler had not performed a series of long voyages 
underevery variableline of immersion, or under such 
changes of weather and states of the sea, as to fur- 
nish data fi important deductions. The 
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| advantage of increasing the proportion of length 
| to breadth was apparent, if it was admitted that 





the cargo-bearing capacity of a vessel was thus 
augmented, without materially affecting her direct 
resistance through the water, supposing her mid- 
ship section to remain unaltered. The proper pro- 
portion of length to breadth for an eificient ocean 
steamer was, however, an intricate question. 
Taking the Ware Queen as an example: the length 
of that vessel had been stated to be thirteen times 
her beam; now such proportions might answer well 























for the river Th s, and a great speed might be 


attained, but euch a vessel would, under certain 
3ritizh 


circumstances, be unfit to navigate the 
Channel. The same might be said of the Ameri- 


can river steamers, which were reported to have 









attained almost fabulous rates of velocity ; but such 





proportions as theirs, if attempted in ocean 
steamers, would only induce failure and loss of the 
vessels in heavy gales in the open ocean. 


Nomismatic.—Nor. 24th.—J. Lee, LL.D., in 
the chair. Mr. Vaux read a paper, communicated 
by W. B. Dickinson, Esq., of Leamington, con- 
taining an elaborate defence of ‘ring money as a 
medium of exchange,’ in reply to certain strictures 
on former papers by Mr. Dickinson, published by 
Mr, Vaux in the last number of the ‘ Numismatic 
Chronicle.’ Mr. Dickinson commenced his paper 
by a definition of ‘money,’ which he considered to 
be “‘every article which is generally accepted in a 
community as a representative of property and a 
medium of exchange,” whether this be bullion, 
jewels, cowrie shells, cloth of certain known lengths 
(as in iceland), or masses of salt of a fixed weight ; 
while, by barter, he understood ‘‘the exchange of 
one article for another, such articles being used or 
required for the necessities of life, and not laid by 
in store for the purchase of other commodities ;” at 
the same time, he did not think it needful, to con- 
stitute the character of money, that articles should 
be adjusted to a certain definite and unchanging 
weight, or should consist of several sizes, as these 
are refinements and improvements, but do not affect 
the principle. Mr. Dickinson then proceeded to 
illustrate his view of money, from the circulation 
of various objects which he considered as falling 
under his definition of it; referring, in the first 
place, to various passages of the Bible, such as 
Gen. xiii. 2, where Abraham is said to have been 
‘‘very rich in cattle, in silver, and in gold” —as 
Gen. xvii. 13, where the bond-servant is called 
“he that is bought with thy money”—as Gen. xx. 
16, where Abimelech gives Abraham ‘a thousand 
[pieces] of silver’—and as Gen. xxxiii. 3—20, 
where the cave of Macpelah is purchased for 400 
shekels of silver, which, though passed by weight, 
are said to be ‘‘ current money with the merchant.” 
Mr. Dickinson noticed next the form in which the 
earlier nations kept their money, which he judged 
must have been of ‘‘such a character that it could 
be looped together like rings,” a view which he de- 
duced from the account of the money found in 
Benjamin’s sack—from a picture in Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson’s Egypt, copied from the walls of one 
of the catacombs in that country—irom the story 
of Rebecca in Gen. xxiv. 22, and from that of the 
Midianites in Judges viii. 24. The same object 
of ‘looping together” Mr. Dickinson traced in the 
ancient gold rings of lreland, the internal aper- 
tures of which are too small to have been used as 
finger, ear, or nose rings; while the same practice 
is still in vogue in China and Japan, and may be 
traced in the former country (if Mr. Williams is 
correct in his estimation of the dates of the Chinese 
dynasties) as early as B.c, 1118. The use of rings 
(at the present day) for money, Mr. Dickinson 
showed, from an anecdote mentioned by M. 
sonomi, of the purchase of a slave from a Jolab 
dealer, while he stated that Lieut. Cruttenden 
(now assistant political agent at Aden) made use 
of ear-rings of silver, when trading with the Be- 
douins of Socotra. Mr. Denton, also, a missionary 
at Regent, near Sierra Leone, affirms that the gold 
rings common in that part of Africa are rarely 
used as ornaments, but generally as money in 
trading. In the conclusion of his paper, Mr. 
Dickinson stated that he was equally at variance 
with Mr. Vaux on the subject of that species of 
coin termed ‘fish-hook money,’ which Mr. Vaux 
had aftirmed to belong to Laristén, in Persia, and 
not, as Mr. Dickinson had in former papers as- 
serted, to the island of Ceylon. Mr. Dickinson 
affirmed that in the island itself this coin was 
knovn by the names of ‘coco-seedi,’ and ‘ duda- 
masu,’ both of which mean ‘hook-money ;’ that it 
is proved from Knox’s Ceylon to have been current 
there more than two centuries ago; and that, 
though rarely, instances have been found of such 
money bearing a stamp upon them resembling the 
character of the Devanagari alphabet.—Mr. John 
Evans read a paper ‘On the attribution of a new 
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type in silver to Dutnovdianans,’ in 1 wide pe ex- 

pressed a doubt as to the correctness of the former 
attribution by Taylor Combe, of the coins which he 
calls that of Dunnerix, a chief of the (Eduans, 

who is mentioned by Cesar. On the contrary, 

Mr. Evans believes that the coin in question is not 
of Gaulish but of British origin; chiefly because, 

in the vast collection of Gaulish coins in the Biblio- 

théque Nationale at Paris, which has been care- 

fully catalogued by M. Duchalais, no similar speci- 

men is found, while there is a considerable resem- 

blance in type and workmanship, both of the ob- 
verse and reverse, to coins of acknowledged British- 
fabric.—Mr. Bergne read a letter from Mr. Web- 
ster, accompanying some impressions in wax of 
new and unpublished varieties of rare coins. Of 
these, one was of Vetranio, the peculiarity being 
that it is spelt ‘ Vertranio,; another, of avery rare 
coin of Alexander Tyrannus, struck in Africa; a 
third, of an unique tyfie of the Gens Cosconia, on 
which Hercules is represented capturing the stag 
from Eurystheus; and the fourth, a halfpenny of 
Edward IV., which has not yet been made public. 

—The following gentlemen were elected members 
of the Society—E. H. Bunbury, Esq. ; W. Hardy, 

Esq. ; and Don Antonio de Delgada. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monday. —Entomologic val, 8 p.m. 
Chemical, 8 p.m. 
_ School of Mines—(Dr. Hofmann on Chemistry, 
10 a.m.)—(Professor Hunt on Physics, 12 a.m.) 
Tuesday. —Linnean, 8 p.m. 
_ Horticultural, 3 p.m. 
_ Civil Engineers, 8 p.m.—(Mr. John Thornhill Har- 
rison on the Drainage of the District on the 
South of the Thames.) 
— Pathological, 8 p.m. 
_ School of Mines.—(Dr. Percy on Metallurgy, 11 
a.m.)—(Professor ~y ge on Mineralogy, 2 p.m.) 
Wednesday.—Soviety of Arts, 8 
_ Ethnologic cal, 8} p.m. a. On the Different Races 
ove upying the provivees of Asterabad and 
fazanderan on the Southern Shores of the 
Caspian Sea, by the Baron de Bode; 2. On an 






















Anglo-Saxon Skull exhumed by J. Y. Akerman, 
Esq., F.S.A., from an Anglo-Saxon cemetery 
near Si ali bury, by the Hon. Secretary 

— School of Mines —(Professor Hunt on Physics, 
12 a.m.)—(Professor Smyth on Mineralogy, 2 
p.m. 

Thursday.—oyal, 83 p.m. 
— Antiquari 8 





p.m. 
— School of Mines. — (Dr. Hofmann on Chemistry, 
10 a.m.) — (Professor Smyth on Mineralogy, 
2 p.m.) 
Friday—Astronomical, 8 p.m. 
— Philological, 8 p.m. 
~~ School of Mines.—(Dr. Perey on Chemistry, 
10 a.m.)—(Professor Hunt on’ Physics, 12 a.m.) 
Saturday—Medical, 8 p.m. 
_ Royal Botanic, 








4p.m, 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, November 24th. 
‘Sprit rappings” have for some time been all the 
rage here, and are so still; and the same is the 
ease to a greater or less extent in all parts of 
France. The modern French are wiser far in their 
generation than was Hotspur in his. That fiery 
gentleman declared that he could call spirits from 
the vasty deep, as well as any other man, but 
that he wasn’t at all sure that they would come 
when called for ; whereas the Frenchman has only 
to place his fingers on the edge of a mahogany 
table for a little while, and, hey presto! a spirit 
forthwith rushes. into it, and, by rap ping * the table’s 
legs on the floor, answers any questions that are 
put in any language; nay, more, the spirit will, 
with a little coaxing, not only reveal the future, 
but tell how Voltaire is getting on in the realms of 
Pluto, and Mahomet’s opinion on the Eastern 
question. You will hardly credit what I am about 
to say, but it is the fact—this tomfoolery has 
gained an extraordinary number of fervent believers 
in the superior classes, and amongst them are not 
a few who have won distinction in literature, in 
science, or in the political arena. And such is the 
terrible effect that it has created, that it has alto- 
gether weaned some persons from their ordinary 
avocations, has bewildered feolish women, and has 















snail sent an eminent Paris banker, a depart- 
mental prefect, and two or three high functionaries, 
stark staring mad. Moral philosophers are racking 
their wits to account for the spread and the success 
of the extraordinary delusion ; but have not yet so 
far as I know been able to do so satisf factorily. 
They, however, seem to think that it is a sign of 
the times which bodes no good—that it is the 
shadow of coming political and social catastrophes, 
with which the present state of France seems big. 

Of course the aforesaid ‘‘rappings” have given 
rise to a multitude of publications, of all sizes and 
shapes, and all degrees of literary merit. But 
there is but one that has created a really striking 
sensation, and that is a good sized volume of a 
M. Victor Hennequin, formerly a member of the 
National Assembly, entitled ‘Let us Save Human 
Kind.’ This work, the author gravely tells the 
public, was written under the dictation of a spirit 
called the ‘‘ soul of the earth” (/’éme de la terre), 
which took possession of his dining-table, and en- 
tered into familiar converse on things past, present, 
and future, with him and his wife; after which the 
soul, to show its regard for him, made him the 
vehicle of communicating to mankind in the western 
portion of Europe the means which God has fixed 
on for their salvation from their present straits, 
and from the political and social dangers which 
beset them. Whether the blasphemy or the absur- 
dity of this be the greater it would be hard to say; 
but, blasphemous and absurd as it is, it has made 
all the Parisian population gape with mingled sur- 
prise and admiration. According to Hennequin, 
the ‘‘soul of the earth” declares that it is only by 
the adoption of the Fourrier system of social philo- 
sophy that the world can be saved, though it is 
notorious that the folly, extravagance, licentious- 
ness, and impracticability of that system, exceed 
those of any of the nostrums concocted by socialist 
reformers of late years, for the benefit of France in 
particular, and of all the world in general. Per- 
haps the solemn proclamation of such a wild means 
of salvation may lead to the suspicion that the 
aforesaid M. Hennequin is a ranting lunatic, or 
that he has only brought into operation his ‘spirit 
of the earth” as the means of attracting attention 
to the exposition of certain peculiar doctrines which 
he has thought right to adopt. For myself I can- 
not venture to say which of these suppositions is 
the true one; but I am sure that the people of 
Paris prove themselves most egregious simpletons in 
allowing M. Hennequin, whether madman or im- 
postor, to bamboozle them as he has done. Que 
voulez vous, however !— 

“The boldest horse will oft grow cool, 
The dullest will show fire, 
The friar wi!l often play the fool; 
The fool will play the friar.” 








and so, surely, the peuple le plus spirituel de la 
terre,as with exquisite modesty they call themselves, 
may be allowed to go mad now and then, especially 
as a grinding despotism, by preventing political 
activity, and crushing literature, has left their minds 
unoccupied. 
M. Tricoupi’s ‘ History of the Greek Revolution,’ 

which was very favourably noticed in a recent num- 
ber of the ‘ Gazette,’ has attracted considerable 
attention in the literary and political circles of this 
city; first, as a brilliant contribution to the modern 
literature of Greece, and next as an exposure of 
Turkish oppression and insolence over a glorious 
though fallen Christian nation, —an exposure calcu- 
lated to diminish that singular enthusiasm which it 
is the fashion just now in France, as well as in 
England, to display for the Mussulmans. The 
striking literary merits of the work not only recom- 
mend it to every scholar, but cause the hope to be 
entertained that modern Greek will henceforth 
receive from the studious and educated that atten- 
tion which, according to Professor Blackie (as 

reported in the last ‘Gazette’) and other compe- 
tent persons, it deserves, as one of the noblest liv- 
ing languages of Europe. These events, at the same 
time, render it very desirable that a translation of 
the work should be made, in order to give at least 
some idea of it to the widest possible circle of 
readers, If I am correctly informed, one of our 


| principal Hellenists has nats poiee ‘the office 
of translator, And, in a political point of view, it 
is much to be wished that his translation should 

appear without delay, so that people in England 
po France, before rushing into a sz anguinary war 
for the Turks, may, by seeing what the Turks) were, 
judge what they are. 





VARIETIES. 


Drawing Instruction.—The increased demand 
for elementary instruction in drawi ing throughout 
the country has led to a circular being recently 
issued by the Board of Trade to the masters of 
schools in connexion with the Department of 
Science and Art. The circular announces that 
the object of the Dep: urtment is ‘‘not so much the 
acquirement of drawing, or relating to fine art and 
the encouragement of artists, decorative or other- 
wise, as the promotion of accurate observation by 
the eye, a habit of seeing correctly, and a rapid 
means of explanation where writi ing fails, useful in 
every relation of life.” It is, in short, as a branch 
of general education that the Department seeks 
to encourage instruction in drawing. Useful hints 
and suggestions are thrown out for the guidance 
of masters, and information is in return requested 
on the result of practical experience in the schools 
of various localities. Mr. Cole, in behalf of the 
Department, desires the assistance of masters in 
compiling y sets of the most useful drawing copies, 
consisting of objects likely to be known and recog- 
nised by ‘children of operatives, as well of mant- 
facturing as of agricultural districts. A sum of 
money will be paid by the Department for any 
drawings selected ae insertion in the official copy 
books. We are glad to find these and other prae- 
i nh and efficient steps being taken by the autho- 
of the Department of Science and Art for 
pr ache Be this important branch of national edu- 

cation. The numerous appli cations to the Board 

from schools in all parts of England, and also in 
Scotland and Ireland, for drawing materials and 
examples, offered according to the rules of the 
Department, show the popular appreciation of the 
desire of Government to assist local efforts. 

Sceret Transinrission by Telegraph.—Occasionally 
for some years we have heard of modes of secret 
transmission of messages by ele ctric te ‘legraph, but 
we are no aware that : any of those recorded in our 
columns have ever been ‘moult or brought into 
general practice. The ‘Official Venice Gazette’ 
states that the Olympic Academy of Vicenza, 
having carefully examined the ‘discovery’ made by 
their fellow-citizen Tremeschini (mentioned about 
six months ago) of electric telegraphy by secret 
transmission, has publicly declared it to be a most 
successful invention. The commission appointed 
to test its efficacy was composed of the councillor- 
delegate of the alas the superior commissary, 
and the pelle st council. The first experiment 
consisted in sending and receiving a dispatch in the 
common way, W ithout secrecy. In the second ex- 
periment, a ‘de spatch was sent secretly, and the 
answer ré eceived i in the same manner, by the aid of 











the new apparatus. In the third, a despateh was 
sent openly, and the answer received se cretly, to 


show that the secret apparatus might be used or 
suspended at will, The results of the inquiry are 
said to show—Ist, That the apparatus of Tremes- 
chini may be applied to Meneses telegraph; 2nd, 
That when the despatch is sent secretly, it can only 
be received so, any fraud in that respect being sub 
ject to immediate detection ; 3rd, That secrecy 
may be suspended or applied at pleasure. This 
rather obscure account of it seems to savour 
little of an old mode by means of invisible marks 
or writing, afterwards ‘brought out by secret che 
mical re-agents.— Builder. 

Tinpe al Librar y of St. Pete rsburg. —The for- 
mation of the ¢ ‘atalog ue advances with rapidity. 
From the middle of 1850 to the end of 1852, 
200,000 volumes were catalogued, which is a very 
good result. The cate dloguing + of the books is ae 
complished in a triple manner—-in the order 0 
1a they are arTalg 






contents, alphabetically, and 3 





upon the shelves, 
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MR. CHURCHILL’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 








Post 8vo, 5s. 


The Harmonies of Physical Science 
in RELATION to the HIGHER SENTIMENTS; with 
Observations on Medical Studies, and on the Moral and 
Scientific Relations of Medical Life. By WILLIAM 
HINDS, M.D. 

“Tt is a treatise on medical life in its moral relations, with 
incidental discussions on the physical sciences, as bearing 
especially on moral and physical training. We have read it 
with great pleasure ; it is written very clearly and agreeably, 
and bears in every page evidences of thought.”—British and 

Poreign Medico-Chirurgical Review, 


With Plates, Svo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Pulmonary Consumption. By Theo- 
PHILUS THOMPSON, M.D., F.R.S., Physician to the 
Brompton Hospital tor Consumption and Diseases of the 

hest, 





Ato, cloth, 12s. 6d.; or the Plates coloured, 16s. 


: S 

Dr. Kahn’s Atlas of the Formation 
of the HUMAN BODY in the EARLIEST STAGES of its 
DEVELOPMENT, Illustrated by Sixty Figures. 


Post Svo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Elements of Psychological Medicine. 


An Introduction to the Practical Study of Insanity. 
Adapted for Students and Junior Practitioners. By 
DANIEL NOBLE, M.D., F.R.C.S., Medical Officer to the 
Clifton Hall Retreat, near Manchester, 

“No point of practical moment that we can perceive has 
been omitted to be brought forward, and the subjects generally 
ave treated fully and clearly.”—Dublin Quarterly Journal, 

“The book is, indeed, full of instruction. Every student 
and every practitioner who reads it will be charmed with the 
clearness and elegance of the diction. No one can close it 
without forming a high estimate of the intellectual capacity, 
andthe soundness of the practical views of the author.’— 

ncet, 





a 


With Plates, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 


Stricture of the Urethra, its Patho- 
LOGY and TREATMENT. The last Jacksonian Treatise 
of the Royal Colleze of Surgeons. By HENRY THOMP- 
SON, M.B. Lond., F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Marylebone 
and to the Blenheim Dispensaries, formerly House-Sur- 
geon to the University College Hospital, 


On 1st of December, price 1s. 


The Pharmaceutical Journal, con- 
taining the Transactions of the Pharmaceutical Societ y. 
_ContENTS :—Proceedings against the Pharmaceutical So- 
ciety by a Member of the Council—The Production of Scam- 
mony in the Neighbourhood of Smyrna—Notes on some 
Specimens of Scammony—The Source of the “False Isin- 
lass” from Para—Lewis’s Patent Pill Machine—Gelatine 
apsules—Manchester Chemists’ Conversational Society— 
Birmingham and Midland Institute—Birmingham Pharma- 
ceutical Institution, Anniversary—North British Branch of 
the Pharmaceutical Society: Pharmaceutical Meeting ; On 
the Essential Oil of Bitter Almonds—The Discovery of Phos- 
phorus—Mildew—Importation of Wurrus—On Volumetrical 
Analysis—New Electric Machine—Creosote— Manufacture 
of Cyanide of Potassium—Poisoning by Aconitum Napellus 

—Obituary: Mr. Deck, &e. 
*.* Votume XII. may be had in boards, as well as the 
preceding volumes, price 12s. 6d. each. 
















8vo, cloth, 9s, 


Syphilitic Diseases; their Patho- 
LOGY, DIAGNOSIS, and TREATMENT ; including Ex 
perimental Researches on Inoculation as a Ditferential 
Agent in Testing the Character of these Affections. By 
JOHN C. EGAN, M.D, M.R.LA.; Fellow of the Royal 
College of Surgeons in Ireland; Member of Council of 
the Surgical Society of Ireland; formerly Surgeon to the 
Westmoreland Lock Hospital. 

“Every form, and its secondary results, are well and care- 
fally described by the author, and the special treatment requi- 
site set forth. We expect the work will be studied by every 
Practising surgeon, Dr. Egan’s book is one in all respects 
Worthy of praise.”—Dublin Quarterly Journal. 

An interesting practical work, and as such it is worthy of 
the attention of the profession.”——The Lancet. ' 
























London: Jouy CHURCHILL, Princes Street, Soho, 








Now ready, Vol. 2. of 


b 
EVELYN’S DIARY. 
CHEAP RE-ISSUE. 

To be completed in Four Monthly Vols. at 6s. each, bound. 

“ We rejoice to welcome this beautiful and compact edition of 
Evelyn, one of the most valuable and interesting works in the 
language, now deservedly regarded as an English classic.”— 
Era niner. 

Published for Henry Colburn, by his successors, Hurst & Blackett, 
13, Great Marlborough Street. 





This day is published, price 18s. 
RAVELS ON THE AMAZON AND RIO 
NEGRO. By ALFRED R. WALLACE, Esq. With Remarks 
on the Vocabularies of Amazonian Languages, by R. G, Latuam, 
M.D., F.R.S. In one vol. 8vo, with Plates and Maps, lts. 
Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street. 





Now ready, 
REAL AN D IDEAL. 
av By ROSE ELLEN TEMPLE. 
One vol. 10s. 6d. 
Hope and Co., Fublishers, 16, Great Marlborough Street. 


Nofte BRITISH INSURANCE COM- 
+ PANY, 4, New Bank Buildings, Lothbury. 
President.—His Grace the DUKE OF SUTHERLAND, E.G. 
Sir PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Chairman. 
JOHN I. GLENNIE, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Solicitor —ALEX. DOBIE, Esq. 

The benefits of Life Assurance are afforded by this Company to 
their utmost extent, combined with perfect security in a fully sub- 
scribed Capital of One Million, besides an accumulating Premium 
Fund exceeding £654,000, and a Revenue from Life Premiums 
alone of more than £108,900, which is annually increasing. Nine- 
tenths, or Ninety per Cent. of the profits, are septennially divided 
among the Insurers on the participation seale of Premiums. On 
Insurances for the whole life, half the premium may remain on 
credit for the first five years 

Tables of increasing Kates have been formed upon a plan pecu- 
liar to this Company, from which the following is an extract. 


Premium to Insure £100 at death 

















axel 2 Second} Third Fourth Remainder 
=| Year. | Year. Year. Year. of Lite. ~ 

j€ 8s. difs. dt £ sd} £8. dad} £8. a £8. da. 
20 }0 18 019 2} 1 0 8 ee ee 1 2 & ils 2 
30 {1 3 9/1 5 242 6 841844110 0f 210 5 
40 }1 11 10}/113 9] 11510 | 118 1] 2 0 6 38 3 








Specimen of the Bonuses added to Policies to 1851, to which will 
be added a prospective Bonus of one per cent. per annwn on the sum 
insured and previously declared Bonuses, in the event of death 


before December, 1858, and in which prospective Bonus all new, 


insurers on the Profit scale will participate. 











Date of Policy.| Sum Insured. Bonuses. Amount. 
£ £ s. d. s. d 

1825 5000: 1926 2 4 6926 2 4 

1825 2000 770 9 9 2770 9 9 

1828 s00Y 1038 2 4 4033 2 4 





Prospectuses, with Tab les of Rates, and full particulars, may be 
obtained of the Secretary, 4, New Bank Buildings, London, or from 
any of the Agents of the ( ompany. 

ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 


*.* Applications for Agc mcies may be addressed to the Secretary, 
4, New Bank Buildings. 


Le grrr epbmigd AND GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCI ETY, 52, Chancery Lane, London. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, ONE MILLION. 

Tuis SocieTy PRESENTS THE FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES— 

The security of a subscri bed Capital of ONE MILLION. 

Exemption of the Assur: +d from all liability. 

Premiums affording par ticular advantages to young lives. 

Participating and Non-] 2articipating Premiums. 

In the former EIGHTY PER ¢ T. or FOUR-FIFTHS of the 
profits are divided amongs t the / ed tricunially,cither by way of 


addition to the sum assure d, or in diminution of Premium, at their 
option. 


No deduction is made fr »m the four-fifths of the profits for inte- 
rest on Capital, for a Guar antee Fund, or on any other account. 

POLICIES FREE OF STAMP DUTY and INDISPUTABLE, 
except in case of fraud. 

At the General Meeting, on the 31st of May last, A BONUS was 
dectared of nearly Two Perr Centr. per annum on the amount 


assured, or at the rate of ! rem THERTY to upwards of SIXTY per 
cent. on the Premiwns pai @. 











POLICIES share in the Profits, even if ONE PREMIUM ONLY 
has been paid 

Next DIVISION OF P ROFITS in 1856. 

The Directors meet on Thursdays, at 2 0’Clock. Assurances may 
be effected by applying o a any other day, between the hours of 10 
and 4, at the Office of the Society, where prospectuses and all other 
requisite information can, be obtained. 

CHARLES JOHN GILL, Secretary. 








Bé NK OF DEPOSIT, 
7, Sr. Martin’s P race, Trararcar Savare, Lonpon. 
F stablished May. 1844. 
PABTIES desir ous of INVESTING MONEY 
_ are requested to exumine the Plan of this Institution, by 
which a high rate of J mterest may be obtained with perfect se 
curity. 

The Interest is payat J® in Janvany and Juty, and for the con- 
venience of Depositors Fbsiding at a distance, will, on application, 
be paid either at the Bi®nch Udices, or through Cotintry Bankers, 
without expense. s° 
VETER MORRISON, Managing Director 
*.* Progtpectnsds free on application. 





PaMay ENDOWMENT, LIFE ASSUR- 

ANCE and ANNUITY SOCIETY, 12, Chatham Place, Black- 
friars, London. 

Capitat £500,000. 
Directors. 
William Butterworth Bayley, Esq., Chairman. 
John Fuller, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 

Lewis Burroughs, Esq. Edward Lee, Esq. 

Robert Bruce Chichester, Esq. Colonel Ouseley. 

Major Henderson. Major Turner. 

C. H. Latouche, Esq. Joshua Walker, Esq. 

The BONUS for the present year is the same as that declared 
last year, viz.: Twenty per Cent. in reduction of the Premium to 
parties who have made Five Annual Payments or more on the 
Profit Scale. 

Endowments and Annuities ¢ranted as usual. 
INDIA BRANCH. 

The Society has Branch Establishments at Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bombay. 

*,* Tables of Rates, both English and Indian, can be had oa 
application at the Ottice. 

JOHN CAZENOVPE, Secretary. 


| he KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mali, London; 45, 
North Hanover Street, Edinburgh ; 120, St. Vincent Street, Glas - 
gow; and 47, Dame Street, Dublin. 
Established 1834. Capital One Million. 
Annual Income above £1.0,000, arising from the issue of upwatds 
of $000 Policies. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Parties effecting Insurances with this Company have Policies 
issued to them tree of Stamp Duty. 

By Special Act of Parliament, Income Tax is recoverable from 
the Commissioners of Income Tax, on Premiums paid to this Com- 
pany for Insurances effected by any Person on his own Life or on 
the Life of his Wife, provided such amount does not exceed one- 
sixth part of his whole amount of protits and gains. A copy of the 
clause of the Act may be obtained on applicaiion at the Oftice, and 
every other information afforded by 
EDWARD LENNOX BOYD, 

Resident Director. 


{PECIAL NOTICE.—Intending Life Assurers, 
and Policy-holders in other Companies, are invited toexamine 
the Rates, Principles, and Provisions of the SC /TTISH PROVI- 
DENT INSTITUTION, the only Society in which the advantages 
of Mutual Assurance can be obtained at moderate premiums. 
Since its establishment in 1437 it has issued upwards of 6,500 ro i- 
cies, covering Assurances greatly excreding £2,510," 0, a resvlt 
the more satisfactor. as no indiscriminate Commission has been 
paid for it. The whole regulations and administra:ion of the So- 
¢ ety are as liberal as is consistent with s fety and right principle. 
Every information afforded, either personally or by letter, on 
application to GEORGE GRANT, Resident Secretary. 
Stamp Duty on Policies not charged. 
London Branch, 12, Moorgate Street. 


THE PERFECT CURE of STAMMERING 
etfcted on a Principle which is PAINLESS, PERFECT, 
and PERMA) T. These are the Main Points of the Cure. 
Much may be pretended by Superficial Novelties, but those who 
try them will find their fallacy. For Testimonials, with personal 
references to the Clergy, the Nobility, and Graduates of the Uni- 
versines, address to “ Omega” (formerly a Student with the late 
very eminent Thelwall, and now of 22 years’ standing in a uni- 
versally successful } ractice), Ebers’s Library, Old Bond Street. 


TNHE TEA DUTY IS NOW REDUCED, and 

we are enabled to SELL prime Congou Tea at 3s. per pound; 
the best Congou ‘Tea at 3s. 4d.; rich ;are Souchong Tea at 3s. $d.; 
good Green Tea at 38. 4d. to 3s. 8d.; prime Green Tea at 4s.; and 
delicious Green Tea at 5s. 

We strongly recommend our friends to buy Tea at our present 
prices, as Teas are getting dearer. ‘Those who purchase now will 
save money. 

The best Plantation Coffee is now Is. per pound. The best Mocha 
ls 


14th September, 1853. 

































Teas, Coffees, and all other goods, sent carriage free, by our own 
vans and carts, if within eight miles; and Teas, Coffees, and Spices 
sent carriage free to any part of England, if to the value of 4us., or 
upwards, by 

PHILLIPS and COMPANY, 
Tea and Colonial Merchants, No. 8, King William Street, City, 
London. 


Kates COUGH LOZENGES. — A 
4 Certain Remedy tor disorders of the Pulmonary Organs— 
in Difficulty of Breathing—in Redundancy of Phiegm—'n Incipient 
Consumption (of which Congh is the most positive indication) they 
are of unerring efficacy. In Asthma, and in Winter Cough, they 
have never been known to fail. 

Clergymen, Professional Orators, and Singers will find them most 
vaiuable in allaying Hoarseness and Kr nchial Irritability. 

Pre ed and sold in Boxes, ts. 14d.; and Tins, 2s. 9d., 48. 6d., 

















and I's. 6d. each, by THOMaS KEATING, Chemist, &., No. 79, 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 
Sold retail by all Druggists, &c., in the whole wor'd. 
‘i ise to observe that the 


N.B.—To prevent spu:ious imitations, p! 
words “‘ Keating’s Cough Lozenges” are er 
ment Stamp of each box. None othe 

IMPORTANT T d 
pt. Paul’s Cat! edral, 36th Nov., 1849, 

Sir,—I have much pleasure in recommendi . 
those who may be distressed with Hoarseness. They hav 
me relief on several occasions when scarcely able to sing from the 
effects of catarrh. I think they would be very useful to Clergymen, 
Barristers, and Public Orators. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully 


‘THOMAS FRANCIS, Vicar Choral. 


“FOLLOWAY’S PILLS a CERTAIN CURE 
; for PAINS in the HEAD and STOMACH.- Miss Sarah 
Hargraves, of 3. Hev son-street, Carlisle, states, in a letter to Pro- 
fessor Holloway, dated Sept. 10, 1°52,—That she was + filicted for a 
number of with severe pains in the Head and Stomach, 
divz'ness, W ness in the eyes, and the usual other disagreeable 
accompanimen's of a disor ed system. She tried every known 
remedy. and had the best of medical advice, but derived no benetit 
whatever. At last she resolved to give Holloway’s Pillsa trial, 
and after using them fora short tine she was restored to perfect 
health, which she enjoys uninterrupted to the present time. 
Sold by all Druggist’, and at Profestot Holloway's Establishment. 
“} 244, Strand, London. 



















To Mr. Keatine. 
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MACMILLAN & CO. CAMBRIDGE, » 


ARE NOW PUBLISHING, AND PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 
THE FOLLOWING BOOKS. 


Lectures on the History of Moral 
PHILOSOPHY. From the Earliest ‘Times till the Neoplaton- 
ists. By the Rey. WILLIAM ARCHER BUTLER, M.A., lite 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Dublin. 
Edited, from the Author’s Manuscripts, by W. H. THOMPSON, 
M.A., Feliow of Trinity College, and Regius Professor of Greek 
in the University of Cambridge. (Preparing. 

By the same Author, 


Sermons, Doctrinal and Practical. 
Edited, with a Memoir of the Author's Life, by the Rev. 
THOMAS WOODWAKD, M.A., Vicar of Mullingar. With 
Portrait. Second Euition. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


A History of the Christian Church, 
from the Seventh Century to the Reform:.tion. By the Rev. 
CHARLES HARDWICK, M.A., Fellow of St. Catherine’s 
Hall, and late Cambridge Preacher at the Chapel Royal, White- 
hall, Author of *‘ A History of the XXXIX. Articies.”. With 
Four Maps, constructed for this Work, by A. Keith Johnston. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. (Just published. 

“Tt is full in references and authority. Mr. Hardwick is to be 
congratulated on the successful achievement of a difficult task."— 

Christian Remembrancer, October, 1853. 


This is part of a Series of Theological Manuals now in 
preparation, 


The Genealogies of Our Lord and 
SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST, as contained in the Gospels of 
St. Matthew and St. Luke, reconciled with each other and 
with the Genealogy of the House of David, from Adam to the 
close of the Canon of the Old Testament, and shown to be in 
harmony with the true Chronology of the Times. By Cord 
ARTHUR HERVEY, M.A., Rector of Ickworth with Horn- 
ingheath. Svo, cloth, 10s. 6d. (Just ready. 


Village Sermons. 
Ry the Rev. J. W. COLENSO, D.D., late Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, and Rector of Fornectt St. Mary, Norfolk. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Preparing for im™ediat.- publication, a New Edition of 


Theological E 5 
By FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE, Chaplain of Lin- 
coln’s-Inn, and late Professor of Divinity in King’s College, 
London. Crown 8yo, cloth, 10s. 


Lately published by the same Author, 


The Prophets and Kings of the Old 
TESTAMENT. Crown Svo, cloth, I's. 6d. 
“No statesman, no politician no s'udent of history, can fail to 
derive instruction from this volume.”— Spectator. 


MR. MAURICE AND KING’S COLLEGE. 
A New Edition, with a Letter to the Council. 
Tnis day, price Is. 


The Word “ Eternal” and the Punish- 
MENT of the WICKED; a Letter to the Rev. Dr. Jelf, Canon 
of Christ's Church, and Principal of King’s College. By F. D. 
MAURICE, Chaplain of Lincoln’s-Inn. 


Phaethon; or, Loose Thoughts for 
Loose Thinkers. By the Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY, Canon 
of Middieham and Rector of Eversley, Author of “ The Saint’s 
Tragedy,’ &c. Crown 8vo, sewed, 2s 


The Restoration of Belief. 
Crown 8vo, se wed, 2s. 6d. each Part. Contents: 

Part I. Christianity in relation to its Ancient and Modern An- 
tagonists. 

Part Il. On the Supernatural Element contained in the Epis- 
tles, and its bearing on the argument. 

Part III. The Miracles of the Gosp+ls considered in their rela- 
tion to the principal features of the Christian Scheme. 
Which completes the Work. (Nearly ready. 


“Able and powerful. Its theme is not one that we can discuss, 
but we bear willing testimony to the writer’s candour and to his 
powers.” —Athenaum. 


Juvenal: chiefly from the Text of 
JAHN. Wit English Notes for the Use f Schools. By J. E. 
MAYOR, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

“* Exhibits sound and extensive scholarship.”—Christian Remem- 
brancer. 


Zéschyli Eumenides. 
The Greek Text with English Notes; with an Introduction, 
containing an Analysis of C. O. Miuller’s Dissertations; and an 
English Metrical Translation. By BERNARD DRAKE, M.A., 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, Editor of ‘* Demosthenes 
de Corona.” 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Merivale’s Sallust for Schools. 
The Latin Text and English Notes. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 5s. 

“ An excellent_edition. The English Notes, which are abundant, 
are clear and very helpful.” —Guardian. 








Synonymes of the Greek Testament. 
By RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH, M.A , Vicar of Itchen- 
stoke, Hants, Professor of Divinity, King’s College, London, 
and Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Oxford. (Preparing. 


By the same Author. A THIRD EDITION. 


Hulsean Lectures for 1845-46. 
Coxrents: 1. The Fitness of Holy Scripture for unfolding 
the Spiritual Life of Man. 2. Christ the Desire of all Nations, 
or the Unconscious Prophecies of Heathendom. (Preparing. 


Hellenica; or, A History of Greece in 
Greek, beginning with the Invasion of Xerxes, Part I.; as 
related by Diodorus and Thucydides. With Explanatory 
Notes, Critical and Historical, for the Use of Schools. By J. 
WRIGHT, M.A. of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Head 
— of Sutton Coldfield Grammar School. 12mo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. 

This book is already in use in Rugby and Harrow and other 
Schools. 


Plato’s Republic. 
A new Transiation into English, with an Introduction and 
Notrs. By two Fellows of Trinity College, Cambridge, (the 
Rev. D. J. VAUGHAN, M.A., and the Rev. J. Ll. DAVIES, 
M.A.) Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
*‘A sound and scholarly version, done into choice English.”— 
Christian Remembrancer. 


Demosthenes De Corona. 
The Greek Text, wit! English Notes. By BERNARD DRAKE, 
M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, Editor and Trans- 
lator of ‘ The Eumenides of Aischylus.’ Crown 8yo, cloth, 5s. 


Translation of Demosthenes on the 
CROWN. By the Rev. J. P. NOKRIS, Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and one of Her Majesty's Inspectors of 
Schools. Sewed, 3s. 

“The best translation that we remember to have seen.”—Lite- 
rary Gazette. 


The Elements of Grammar taught in 
ENGLISH. By the Rev. E. THRING, M.A» Telpw of King’s 
College, Cambridge. i8mo, bound in cloth, Ta 

“ We strongly recommend this grammor to the attention of those 
who are interested in education.”—English Journal of Education. 


The Child’s Grammar. 
Being the substance of the above, with Examples for Practice . 
Adapted for Junior Classes. itmo, \imp cloth, ls. 
“ Cennot be too strongly recommended. Its price is small and 
its value great.”—Atheneum. 


° an ° 

A Treatise on the Differential Calcu- 
LUs; and the Eleme ts of the I»teg:al Calculus. With 
numerous Fxamples. By I. TODFLUNTER, M.A., Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Csmbridge. Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


“The Examples are sufficiently nume rous to render another book 
unnecessary.” — Prefac-. 

“ For the great bulk of mathematical students—-especially at the 
beginning of their acquaintance with the Calculus—we have not 
seen a treatise 80 well adapted as the p resent.” —Atheneum. 


By the same Author, 


A Treatise on Analytical Statics. 


With numerous Exampies. Crown. Svo, cloth, ls. 6d. 


} (Just ready. 
Elementary Mechanics. 
Accon panied by numerous Examples solved Geometrically. 
By J. KB. PHEAR, M.A., Fellow and Mathematical Lecturer of 
Clare Hall, Cambridge. 8vo, boarcls, 10s. 6d. 
“The task is well executed...... H's arrangement is lucid, his 
proofs simple and beautiful.”—The Educator. 


By the same Au thor, 


Elementary Hydrostatics. 
Accompanied by numerous Exaniples. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
5s. 6d. 

“An excellent introductory hook. The definitions are ver 
clear: the descriptions and explanations are sufficiently full and 
intelligible: the investigations are sim ple and scientific. The ex- 
amples greatly enhance its yalue.”—En glish Journal of Education. 


The First Three Sections of the First 
BOOK of NEWTON’S PR!NCIPIA. With Notes and Pro- 
blems in IJlus:ration of the Subject. By PERC: VAL FROST, 
M.A , late Fellow of St. John’s Colle.ze, Mathematical Lecturer 
of Jesus College, Cambridge. (In the press. 


Arithmetic and Algebr in their Prin- 
CIPLES and APPLICATION. Witii numerous systematicaliy 
arranged Examples, taken from the Cambridge Examination 
Papers. With especial reference to the ordinary Examination 
for B.A. Degree. Ry the Rev. BARNARD SMITH, M.A., 
Fellow of St. Peter's College, Cambitidge. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
10s. 6d. 

“Tutors preparing young men for College will find the book 
inva uable. I cannot but think it must supersede all others.”— 


' Rev. S. Hawtrey, Mathematical Master, Eton. 





A Treatise on Elementary Mechanics, 
With numerous Examples. By STEYHEN PARKINSON 
M.A., Fellow and Assistant Tutor of St. John’s College, Cam. 
bridge. (Preparing, 


An Elementary Treatise on the Lunar 
THEORY, with a Brief Sketch of the History of the Prodiem 
up to the time of Newton. by HUGH GODFRAY, B.A, of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. © 8vo, 5s. 60. ; 

“As an elementary treatise we think it may justly claim to 

supersede all former ones.”—Ph:losophical Magazine, J une, 1853, 


Theocritus, 
The Greek ‘feat, with English Notes, Critical and Explanatory, 
for the use of Col eges aid Schools. By the Rev. E. H. PER. 
OWNE, N.A., Fellow of Curpus Christi College. Crown 8yo, 
(Nearly ready, 
Plane Astronomy. 


Including Explanations of Celestial Phenomena, and Deserii 
tions of Astronomical Instruments. By the Kev. A. R.GRANT 
M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo, boards, ts. ? 


Exercitationes Iambicae; or, Pro 
sive Exercises in Greek Iambic Verse. To which are prefixed, 
the Rules of Gre: k Prosoay, with copious Notes and Tiiustra. 
tions of the Exercises. By bk. R. HUMPHREY~, LL.)., Fee 
low of the College of Preceptors of Eng'and, and of the Edw 
cational Institute of Scotland; Head-Master of the Chelten- 
ham Grammar School. UNearly ready, 


A NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION OF 


A Short and Easy Course of Algebra. 
Chietly designed for the use of the Junior Classes ju Schools, 
with a numerots Collection of Original Exsy Exercises. By 
the Rev. T. LUND, B.D., late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 12mo, bound in cloth, ds. 6d. 

“His definitions are admirable for their simplicity and clem- 
ness.""—Athen@um. 


A NEW AND CHEAPER (THE EIGHTH) EDITION OF 
The Elements of Plane and Spherical 


TRIGONOMETRY. Greatly improved and enlarged. Ry J.C 
SNOWULALL, M.A., Fellow of st. John's College, Cambridge, 
Crown 810, cloth, 7s. td. 
This Edition has been carefully revised by the Au’hor, and some 
important alterations and additions have been introduc d. A large 
addition has been made to the cuilection of Exampces for Practice. 


An Introduction to the Study of the 
GOSPELS; including a new and improved Edition of “ The 
Element. of the Gospel Harmony.” With a Catena on Inapi- 
ration, from the Writinxs of the Ante-Nicene Fat.ers. By 
the Rev. BROOKE FOsS WESTCOT?, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and Assistant Master in Harrow School. 
Crown bdvo0, cloth. { Preparing. 


By the same Author, uniform with the above, 


An Introduction to the Study of the 
CANONICAL EFISTLES ; indluding an attempt to determine 
their separate purposes a: d mutual relations. (Shortly. 

These two Books form a part of a Series of Theological 

~“ 


Manuals now in preparation. 


Preparing for publication, to.be completed in about five Parts, 
price ds. each, forming one volume dvo, of about Suv pages, 
rearly 1000 Iuustrations in the Text, drawn and engraved yy 
the Author. 


A Manual of the Genera of British 
FOSSILS. Comprising Systematic Descriptions of all the 
Classes, Orders, Families, and Genera of Fossil Animals found 
in the Strata of the British Isles; with Figures of all 
Generic Types. By tKEDERICK M‘COY, Professor of Geo- 
logy and Mineralogy, Queen's College, Belfast. 


By the same Author, preparing for publication, in 1 vol. crown yo, 
with nume;vous Lilustrations, 


An Elementary Introduction to the 
STUDY of PALXON; OLOGY. With numerous Figures illus- 
trative of Structural Details. 

This little work is intended to supply all that elementary infor- 
mation on the Structure of Fos-il Animals, with references 
the most nearly allied existing types, illustrated expana' 
of technical terms, &c., which the beginner may require, but 
which would be out of place in the Author's systematic volume 
on the Genera. 


Contributions to British Paleontology; 
or, First Descriptions of several hundred Fossil Radiata, Aru- 
culata, Mollusca, and Pisces, from the Tert:ary, Creta 
Oolitic, and Paleozoic Strata of Great Britain. With nume 
rous Woodcuts. Hy Prof. M‘CUY, F.G.S. Hn. F.C.P.S. 

(Nearly ready. 

This forms a complete Series of the Author's Papers from 

“ annals of Natural History.” 
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